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Introduction 


HE RECENT steel strike and the threatened coal strike have again focused attention 

on the problems of multi-employer bargaining. Concern is expressed in many ways. Some 

people talk of “labor monopoly.” Others ask “are unions too big?” For certain people “indus- 

try-wide bargaining” is the key issue to be thrashed out. And for many, the crucial problem 
that must be answered is that of nationwide strikes. 


These, too, are the problems for which legislators seek solutions. Books and laws have 
been written about them. And the general public becomes increasingly aware that answers 
must be found. 


Besides the big problems there are the smaller ones, too, related to multi-employer 
bargaining. These find expression in phrases like “local autonomy,” “wage rate uniformity” 
and the “small company problem.” To the companies and unions involved, these lesser prob- 
jems are sometimes as great a concern as the big issues. 


If it is to be understood, multi-unit bargaining must be studied against the facts of our 
mid-20th century America. Bigness is the key word here. Our industrial giants like General 
Motors, Du Pont, Ford, Standard Oil and many others, through their mass production tech- 
niques, have made possible the standard of living in this country of which we are justly 
proud. Some of them have scores of manufacturing units, scattered from coast to coast. 


Opposite the giant corporation at the bargaining table we now have the giant labor 
union, representing the workers in all the corporation’s branch plants, and sometimes all or 
nearly all the workers in that industry. 


This method of negotiation has its proponents as well as its opponents. But how does it 
really work? Is it efficient? Is it economical? Does it promise fewer crippling strikes, or does 
it threaten us all with larger and more paralyzing shutdowns? Can we limit its negative aspects 
and still hold on to any positive gains? 


To throw some light on both the “big” and “small” aspects of multi-unit bargaining, THE 
ConrerEence Boarp has called upon a wide group of Associates and friends to help put the pic- 
ture into perspective. A large group of industrial relations executives have written the Board 
about their experiences in bargaining on a multi-unit basis. They have candidly outlined the 
advantages and disadvantages they found in such an approach. 


A much smaller group of men sat at a Round Table and, through free discussion, tried 
to delineate these same problems. They tried to find how they arise, and how they can be 
solved. 4 
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This discussion and the replies of the executives to questions on multi-unit bargaining 
sent out by the Board make up the bulk of this issue. You will also find an on-the-spot 
account of the election of Walter Reuther to the presidency of the CIO at the recent con- 


vention (page 461). 


For the assistance of the reader, the following definitions are included here. They were 
originally sent to the executives who were queried on their experiences with multi-unit bar- 
gaining so there would be no confusion in terminology. 


Industry-wide Bargaining. In its true sense, this term 
applies only to industry-wide, country-wide bargain- 
ing. For years, perhaps, the only group to which this 
term could be applied was the bituminous and the 
anthracite coal industry. In the view of some, the 
latest, though somewhat unwilling entrant, is the steel 
industry. When loosely used, the term also may cover 
the next type of bargaining. 


|~ 


Industry-wide Bargaining on an Area Basis. This term 
covers those cases in which bargaining is limited to all 
employers of an industry within a geographical area 
and to local unions within the industry in the same 
area. An outstanding example of this type of bargain- 
ing is the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry. 


~~ 


Area-wide Bargaining. This exists where all the em- 
ployers within an area, irrespective of their industry, 
collectively bargain with all the unions within that 
same area. An example of this type of bargaining is 
the San Francisco Employers Council which bargains 
for its members with all unions within the city of San 
Francisco. 


~~ 


Association Bargaining. This is the type of bargaining 
done by an employer association for its members, 
which are generally in a particular industry or craft 
within a city’s limits. Such bargaining may cover tens 
of thousands of employees, as occurs when a city 
building employers association bargains with an 
AFL Building and Construction Trades Council. Or 
it may cover a unit as small as a few hundred, such 
as when an embroidery employer “association bar- 
gains with a local of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, AFL. (Strictly speaking, association 
bargaining also covers almost all of the previous types 


of bargaining, as in most cases such bargaining does} 
take place through an association; in practice, how-}| 
ever, it is generally limited to bargaining for an indus- | 
try or craft within a city’s limits.) At 
a 

Company-wide Bargaining. This applies to a multi- | 
plant company that bargains at one time with all the | 
various local unions of a national union that has’ 
unionized its plants. Such bargaining may come about | 
as a result of company choice or through union pres- | 
sure. The CIO Rubber Workers have secured com- | 
pany-wide bargaining with some of the larger rubber | 
companies. The CIO Oil Workers and Steelworkers | 
are seeking this bargaining relationship in many firms | 
which now deal with their local unions on a plant-by- | 


plant basis. 
| 


Pattern Bargaining. In this type, while one or more of | 
the leading producers in an industry bargain with the 
union, the rest of the industry sits back and watches. 
The agreement reached by the leaders then becomes | 
the basic outline for all contracts negotiated in the | 
industry. Nominally there are many bargaining ses- , 
sions at different times and places. But the union will | 
rarely accept less than they receive from the leader, 
and the companies will rarely grant more. Segments of 
the textile industry, the rubber industry and the glass | 
manufacturers are engaged in this type of bargaining. 


oul 

Ap 

Local Bargaining. This term covers bargaining be- 
tween a single unit company and the local union 

representing its employees. More significantly, how-_ 

ever, it also covers bargaining between one unit of a _ 
multi-unit company and the local union officials, and 

is therefore the antithesis to multi-unit bargaining. — 


In spite of the increasing trend toward larger bargain- 
ing units, local contracts are still most prevalent. 
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| A summary of the Round Table conference on multi- 
unit bargaining at the 333rd Meeting of the National 
\Industrial Conference Board is given here. Douglass V. 
Brown, Professor of Industrial Management, Massachu- 
/setts Institute of Technology, presided as chairman. Panel 
members were: 


George W. Brooks, Research Director, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL 

David E. Feller, Assistant General Counsel, United 

| Steelworkers of America, ClO 

| Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn, Representative for New York, 

Congress of the United States 

Paul P. Milling, President, Local No. 9, John Wana- 
maker Employees Independent Union 

C. F. Mugridge, Partner, Dodge & Mugridge; Labor 
Coordinator for Joint Bargaining, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company and Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany 

Harold W. Story, Vice-President and General Attorney, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


CHAIRMAN BROWN: What distinguishes indus- 
try-wide, area-wide, company-wide and the other 
forms of multi-unit bargaining? 

MR. BROOKS: The thing we are talking about 
essentially concerns the amount of coverage of a par- 
| ticular bargain. It may or may not include more than 
one company; it may or may not include more than 
one union. The most dramatic and most commonly 
talked about form is what is known, as industry-wide 
bargaining. That means that virtually all the produc- 

tion of the industry has its collective bargaining done 

at one time and place. That sort of bargaining does 
‘not exist in the United States in the sense that it does 
| in England and some of the Scandinavian countries, 
| but we approximate it in the coal industry. 
The same kind of phenomenon, on a smaller scale, is 
| known as multiplant bargaining. An important dis- 
_ tinction can be made there also. We may be talking 
about company-wide bargaining (all the plants of 
General Motors at one time) or we may be talking 
alternatively about multicompany bargaining or area 
bargaining such as we have in the pulp and paper 
industry on the West Coast and in a number of other 
industries. ; 
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Single vs. Multi-Unit Bargaining 


Related to this problem is what is known as pattern 
bargaining. In that instance the bargain is made at 
one place although the forms are gone through at 
different times and places to a greater or lesser degree. 
As far as the basic issues are concerned, these are all 
related, but it is important to have the various forms 
clear. 


MR. FELLER: I would like to underline the last 
thing that was said. Industry-wide bargaining is a 
very bad term. In my own particular experience with 
steel, for example, we do not have anything which is 
industry-wide bargaining in any honest definition of 
the term. Although in this last dispute we came to 
something like it, even that was not complete. 

We have individual bargaining units in each indi- 
vidual company. We have individual negotiating com- 
mittees for each company. Yet our settlements ap- 
proximate each other. We have, in a sense, pattern 
bargaining. We settle with U.S. Steel—and the rest 
of the steel industry signs pretty much the same 
settlement. Sometimes instead of U.S. Steel, we sign 
with Bethlehem and then the industry follows the 
Bethlehem pattern. 

But when people use the term industry-wide bar- 
gaining in connection with steel they really mean that 
a bargain reached in one place is the same as that 
reached in other places, in other plants, with other 
employers. 


MR. GWINN: I suppose Mr. Feller might add that 
industry-wide bargaining as practiced in steel is so 
vast that there are bound to be a few little companies 
doing business in steel that still insist upon bargaining 
for themselves. But when you have one man, whether 
it be in steel or coal, who can sit in Washington or 
Alexandria and say whether or not a settlement will 
be made for a country-wide industry, you have, to all 
intents and purposes, what we commonly understand 
as industry-wide bargaining. 

MR. FELLER: I already admitted that when peo- 
ple talk about industry-wide bargaining they are talk- 
ing about what happens in steel. I do not want to 
avoid the discussion by saying that the situation in 
the steel industry is not what is commonly defined as 
industry-wide bargaining. 

However, if there are steel companies that want to 
bargain individually, I will say that we in the union 
haven’t found them, and we have been looking for 
them for a long time. There is a uniformity in the re- 
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action of the various companies to the union’s propo- 
sitions. If that is what you mean by industry-wide 
bargaining, then that is what we have. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: It seems to me that what we 
are talking about when we discuss industry-wide bar- 
gaining is something that may jeopardize our econ- 
omy. In reality we are not talking about industry- 
wide bargaining as Mr. Brooks described it but about 
concentrated power as a result of big unions and big 
business. The problem is: is this bigness a threat to 
our economy and to our life? 


WHAT CAUSES MULTI-UNIT BARGAINING? 


CHAIRMAN BROWN: What are the factors that 
bring about multi-unit bargaining in these different 
forms that we have been talking about? 


MR. FELLER: Again speaking parochially with 
reference to the steel industry, the thing that brings 
about multi-unit bargaining is that the members of 
the steel industry want to pay the same wage as their 
competitors. They want to purchase the raw material 
of labor at the same price as anyone else. And either 
by acting in concert or by holding off until the leaders 
move, they studiously maintain a policy of not making 
individual bargains for themselves which differ sub- 
stantially from the bargains that other employers 
make. 

In the bargaining of 1949 and 1952 the proposals 
that were made to the union were identical, company 
by company, before the strike, after the strike, all dur- 
ing collective bargaining. There were some very pecu- 
liar kinds of proposals, which could only come from 
one place, and they did not come from the union. 

In steel we had as great a correlation between wage 
rates before there was a union as there is now. That, I 
think, was gone into pretty exhaustively by the Presi- 
dential fact-finding board in 1949. If that is industry- 
wide bargaining, we have had it but it has nothing to 
do with the union. 


CHAIRMAN BROWN: If I interpret you cor- 
rectly, you say that industry is primarily responsible 
for industry-wide bargaining. Does that mean that 
the union does not want it? 


MR. FELLER: I am not so sure that the union 
would not like to have individual bargaining if it could 
be done on a basis of equality. The big problem is that 
the power in the bargaining situation is with the em- 
ployer. We always do have employers, who, after the 
bargain is made by the big fellow in the industry, want 
to do individual bargaining. That bargaining is of only 
one kind: to make a settlement for less than the big 
fellow made. The differences in settlements which oc- 
cur after the big one is made are all on the down side. 
If we could get some on the up side, we would like 
to have individual bargaining. In the present indus- 
trial power situation, that does not happen. Therefore 


we would not want to lose the power that we now i 
have to meet the united industry position by a united | 
union position. | 


MR. STORY: It is my opinion that industry-wide 
bargaining is the result of the defensive action of em-_ 
ployers against very strong international unionism. Of } 
course, you can have the bad effect of industry-wide } 
bargaining on a local level if there is the kind of col- | 
lusion that was present in the Local 3, IBEW case in | 
New York where the union and the employers got to- 
gether for their own self-interest. 


MR. MILLING: I find that bargaining at the local | 
level, as we do, does not mean that we take a lesser 4 
degree of wages or social gains than do unions that) 
bargain on an industry-wide basis. 

We have been bargaining as a local union since them 
very inception of our union back in 1945, approxi- | 
mately eight years ago, and we have consummated — 
contracts that in my opinion are second to none in 
either wages or in employee benefits. % 


MR. MUGRIDGE: Let’s return to this power of | 
the steel union which Mr. Feller implies came about | 
mainly through the efforts of the employers. I think | 
possibly he is referring to the “solid front”—that has — 
at times been somewhat less than solid. But let’s look © 
at what happened in this union. ia 

Philip Murray* apparently decided that he needed } 
great power in the steel union and he found means of |} 
getting it. As I understand it, most employers were | 
forced to sign contracts with a common termination 
date so that their contracts would expire on the same | 
day. Some years ago the union also made it manda- | 
tory that all contracts to be legal must be signed by — 
the international officers. Local officers in and of them- |) 
selves cannot legally sign a contract in basic steel. 
Through that he gained power over a basic commod-. 
ity. 

I am not now trying to talk disparagingly of Mr. 
Murray. I think he is a fine man. But these are the 


* This Round Table took place before Mr. Murray’s death on a 
November 9. Di | 


"Any additional labor legislation is utterly abhor- 
rent because all legislation is for the purpose of 
controlling something and eventually it restricts free- 
dom. And if Congress is going to endeavor to pat- 
tern the type of bargaining in this country that is 
best for the public | am afraid that we are in for 


real class conflict. 

"When you start restricting unions, when you say 
you want to break up these big unions so that an 
international officer cannot communicate with the 
locals and pass along information, you are going to 
have the same restrictions on industry sooner or 
later." Mr. Mugridge 
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"Because of the need for free economy and com- 
petition generally, we should bring labor under the 
Sherman antitrust law, and make unions subject to 
exactly the same rules as industry. We should bring 
about local bargaining and do away with the right 
of any international union officer to conduct nego- 
tiations for all the unions in that business. We should 
restore local autonomy even though it hurts, even 
| though industry may not like it either. We should 
restore competition and a free market and rid our- 
| selves from compulsory prices and politics, which is 
what we are getting into. That is absolutely essential 
to the health of our economy." Mr. Gwinn 


‘facts. He gained power over a basic commodity which 
we need very badly in this economy even in peace- 
‘time. Then through this great power, which gave him 
the ability to shut down the steel industry, he could 
‘bargain with the government. This is pretty much 
‘what took place in the steel industry in the last two 
‘strikes. The government has looked with favor upon 
Mr. Murray as well as other union leaders. So we find 
ourselves in a situation which has come about by the 
acquisition of power through ways and means that are 
‘available to big unions. If and how you are ever going 
to overcome this is another question which we may 
get into later. 


CHAIRMAN BROWN: I thought you would want 
to say something, Mr. Feller. 


MR. FELLER: There isn’t time here to go into the 
details of some of our problems with the steel com- 
panies. One of our biggest problems in the last negoti- 
ation was to get a contractual situation in which the 
local unions would exercise the power of decision. 
That sounds very surprising, but it is a fact. 

_ Mr. Murray does not want great power. If you only 
_ knew of the constant stream of local union people who 
come to Pittsburgh and want someone to take the de- 
' cision power away from them. But we tell them that 
the international policy is to give power to the local 
union. In every problem, and particularly in that of 
_ the incentive, which is one of our greatest problems in 
the steel industry and which held up settlement of 
the strike for about a week, our prime objective is 
| to obtain a contractual situation in which all such 
| problems would be settled by mutual agreement at 
the local plant level. We are unable to do that. The 
| companies don’t want it. The companies want the 
| international to make a decision and ram it down the 
| local’s throat because otherwise they are afraid the 
| local union will go out on strike. 

_ These things are true: We do have uniform termi- 
| nation dates, and contracts are signed by the interna- 
| tional officers. These things are necessary to protect 
| the union against the obvious imbalance of power 
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which exists when you have a local union with no 
lawyers, no economists and no staff up against an 
employer whose resources are many, many times that 
of the local union’s. The only case I know of in which 
a local union contract was turned down by the inter- 
national officers was a case where they just plain got 
taken in: they did not know what they were signing. 
And I would say that even in that type of situation 
about 90% of the contracts are signed anyway be- 
cause it is a deal. And when it is a deal, the interna- 
tional officers do not turn it down. The fact is that 
you cannot get equality of bargaining power in these 
situations because of the financial and power situation. 
Unless the international can help out the local, advise 
it, and, if necessary, prevent the local from making 
bargains which it never intended to make, we will 
have that problem. 

The biggest job the international has is to get the 
local union to take responsibility for the administra- 
tion of contracts. Actually the only things we ever 
sign internationally are basic outlines. The big bulk 
of the labor administration is done locally. Rules for 
seniority, for instance, are agreed upon locally. Any 
time the locals suggest that the international take that 
over, we emphatically say “No! that is a local union 
problem.” 


MR. GWINN: We are overlooking one of the major 
factors contributing to industry-wide bargaining. That 
is government itself. When it fixes prices and fixes 
wages, that brings about industry-wide bargaining in 
the very nature of things. Then labor, which is in 
politics, finds that government will probably bring 
about a settlement favorable to them and quits the 
collective bargaining table. Industry, on the other 
hand, finds that if it comes to an agreement or makes 
an offer, then the Wage Stabilization Board or some 
other government agency will upset it. So everybody 
is shoved into the hands of government and govern- 
ment compulsion which means industry-wide, nation- 
wide bargaining. I blame the government most of all. 


MR. FELLER: As far as wanting to go to the gov- 
ernment because we would get a better bargain, I 
know this will not be believed but it is a fact that Phil 
Murray did not want to go to the government this 
time. If you remember your history, you will remem- 
ber that it took a lot of pressure to get him to submit 
to the Wage Stabilization Board. His reason was the 
union’s experience with the 1949 board. We made a 
strong pitch in 1949 because we wanted a wage in- 
crease and pensions and insurance. The board weighed 
it and made a decision as to what they thought we 
were entitled to. Then we went out on strike and the 
ceiling on our bargaining was what the board recom- 
mended as a compromise. That is what happened both 
in 1949 and 1952. The result is that we did not get 
anything from the government board because we had 
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"There is a tendency, not too pronounced yet in 
our situation, of having policy set at the higher level 
and imposed on the local plants. There is a tendency 
of interference with contacts and relationships be- 
tween local management and local union groups. 


The ideal, as | see it, is to have the relationship as 
close as possible on a local basis. The more inter- 
ference from the top, the more difficulty in working 
out amicably a relationship at the bottom.” 

Mr. Story 


to go out on strike in both 1949 and 1952 anyway. All 
the government gave us was a recommendation which 
became a ceiling on bargaining. 

I do not know of any case where anybody has ever 
gone to a government board and then gone out on 
strike and obtained more than the government board 
recommended. Mr. Murray does not like to go to the 
government and has done everything in his power to 
avoid it. In 1952, nobody made us an offer, not even 
a penny before we went to the board. They admitted 
we were entitled to 9 cents. But they hadn’t offered us 
a penny because they wanted us to go to the board. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: This conversation is bringing 
out very vividly the crux of this meeting. I want to 
say to you, Mr. Feller, that I will accept sincerely 
your statement that Phil Murray’s acquisition of 
power was coincidental. I do not think he seeks power. 
But the fact is that Phil Murray and John Lewis— 
and they are certainly different types of people—have 
unprecedented power in this country, whether it is 
coincidental or not. They have power to shut this 
economy down. That is the crux of the situation. Sup- 
posing Mr. Murray were not in this job and some- 
body else was? 


MR. FELLER: I agree that the problem is a prob- 
lem of power, and I agree that nothing I have said 
eliminates the fact that that problem exists. The only 
thing I would say is this: Phil Murray’s power to shut 
down the steel industry (which he does not have by 
himself—it is really the power of the Steelworkers’ 
union to shut down the industry) is no greater than 
the power of the steel companies. It is the union that 
shuts it down but it is the company which sets the 
terms under which it is shut down, or under which’ it 
is operated. The steel companies have the power to 
agree or disagree, and Mr. Murray or the Steelwork- 
ers’ union have the power to agree or disagree. In both 
cases, where you have uniformity of collective bar- 
gaining on the company side and union side, there is 
great power on both sides. I do not think it is any 
greater on one side than the other. 


MR. STORY: From the standpoint of power, may I 
ask whether the local unions were the ones that were 


_/employer enforce the collection of dues. 


demanding the compulsory union shop, or did that) 
emanate from the top? ne 
MR. FELLER: I do not have with me a tabulation) 
of local union resolutions which we assiduously collect] 
before we ever go into bargaining. We carefully ana-| 
lyze them at the international headquarters so we can} 
make a policy that fits what the local unions want. I} 
think we had more resolutions from local unions on} 
the union shop issue than any other issue, incendie 
wages. Z| 
MR. STORY: Compulsory unionism is a power ele-| 
ment in a national union. Isn’t it? 


MR. FELLER: Surely it helps to make a unio 
strong. But what I am saying is that the local unions| 
demanded it. That was the question. | 


MR. MILLING: In answer to Mr. Story’s question||) 
as to whether the union security clause came from the} 
top or the bottom, I want to say that our union is a} 
local independent union. We sought a union security| 
clause. We won an NLRB election and secured our| f 
union security clause. ‘i 


MR. GWINN: Mr. Feller, what percentage of the! 
Steelworkers took the position that they wanted a} 
union shop? 

MR. FELLER: We get local union resolutions} 
which are passed at local union meetings by the vote: 
of the membership that attends the local union meet- | 
ing. What percentage attended I don’t know. I do’ 
have a better index, because under the provisions of 
Section 8 of the National Labor Relations Act we had. 
elections to legalize our maintenance of membership 
provision. We won them on a nation-wide basis. 
Something like 89% of the total employees eligible to |) 
vote were in favor of the maintenance of membership |) 
clause. That is a pretty strong answer as to the posi- |) 
tion of the great majority of the employees. Hh 


Eon 


MR. GWINN: That is for your entire membership | 
of 650,000? 


MR. FELLER: It is for the membership in the. 
basic steel industry, which is about 600,000. It would | 
be even stronger if you took in the rest of the mem-/ 
bership in steel fabricating because most of them al- | 
ready have union security. Elections were conducted. 
as they got the contracts over the years. In that sec- 
tion of the membership, we have an overwhelming | 
number of straight union shop provisions already. The _ 
basic steel industry has been lagging behind. 


MR. BROOKS: It seems to me that the pursuit of | 
the meaning of power is not likely to produce any re- | 
sults here. The use of the evidence of the union shop — 
as part of that picture is silly. To my mind the de- | 
mand for a union shop is an obvious confession of — 
weakness rather than a demonstration of strength. It 
has never seemed to me that a union could be accused 
of being overpowerful when it had to insist that the ~ 
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I would also like to suggest that we have confused 
‘the issue of power with the issue of multi-unit bargain- 
lig) ing. The two do not go together at all, neither his- 
‘torically nor economically. Sometimes they coincide 
‘aul| but it is an accident. The most powerful union in the 
w United States—in my opinion, the Teamsters—has no 
| national, area or pattern bargaining. The CIO Auto- 
‘mobile Workers have no industry-wide bargaining, 
‘and they do not seek it. If they happen to have very 
large bargaining units it is because the companies with 
i, Which they are dealing are very large. 
There is a further confusion which I think we ought 
iy, tO shun. This arises because sometimes pattern bar- 
iin), Gaining and the other factors we have been talking 
| about happen to occur in a sensitive industry. Nobody 
/ is worried when the Operative Potters sign a national 
| agreement. They have had one for fifty years now. 
’ Nobody cares about that one. On the other hand, if 
| the Consolidated Edison local union here in New York 
|| City were to strike, you would be just as much con- 
cerned about it as you would be about a coal strike. 
_ It seems to me, therefore, it is appropriate to un- 
| derline the fact that what you are talking about is the 
i} economic environment which produces a tendency 
| toward multiplant bargaining. 


io!) MR. STORY: My conception of power in this situ- 
ation is the ability of a large union or a group of large 
‘| unions or a large segment of industry to do something 
| to the obvious detriment of public interest. 


MR. BROOKS: Our experience in the paper indus- 
try is not quite like Mr. Feller’s. We have, unlike him, 
| many companies that do want to bargain individu- 
| ally. There is an attractive individualism left in our 
industry. I would suggest that personal motivation 
and searches for power do not have as much to do 
with the trend toward multi-unit bargaining as has 
been suggested. There are some industries which 
_ gravitate toward pattern and national bargaining very 
readily. There are regions which gravitate that way. 
We have, for example, a situation in the southern 
United States where the International Paper Com- 
_ pany produces 35% or 40% of the total product. We 


"We have confused the issue of power with the 
issue of multi-unit bargaining. The two do not go to- 
gether at all, neither historically nor economically. 
Sometimes they coincide but it is an accident. The 
most powerful union in the United States—in my 


opinion the Teamsters—has no national, area or pat- 
tern bargaining. The CIO Automobile Workers have 
no industry-wide bargaining, and they do not seek 
it. If they happen to have very large bargaining 
units it is because the companies with which they 
are dealing are very large." Mr. Brooks 
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make a bargain with that company first. Then our 
union will never take less from the other companies 
and they will never give more. There is a gravitation 
in the South toward area bargaining. This is inevitable, 
because there is a single price policy, a single market- 
ing policy, and almost a single product for that area. 

In the case of a company making a rather special- 
ized product, we want to make a separate bargain. In 
my opinion, the reasons that multiplant bargaining 
developed are rather impersonal economic reasons— 
and not that somebody was searching for power. The 
effect of large aggregations of industry and large ag- 
gregations of union members is certainly obvious and 
important, but the character of the industry deter- 
mines what kind of bargaining will occur. 


MR. STORY: Mr. Feller brought up the question 
of companies closing down. So far as I know, the steel 
companies did not close down anything. They simply 
resisted demands made upon them that they did not 
feel, as a matter of principle, they should accede to. 
They closed nothing. The unions closed down the in- 
dustry. 


MR. FELLER: That is the unfortunate part. The 
union has to close down the industry. Let me cite a 
hypothetical case, not this case. An employer comes 
to the union and says, “Henceforth there will be a 
reduction of $1 a day in wages.” The union goes out 
on strike. Who in effect has caused the damage to the 
public interest by that strike? Sure the union pulled 
the switch but the problem always is: What is the 
relative position of each party? The fact that the union 
always pulls the switch does not mean it is the union’s 
fault, which is what you are really implying. 


A TREND TO MULTI-UNIT BARGAINING? 


CHAIRMAN BROWN: Are we going to have more 
multi-unit bargaining? 

MR. FELLER: Mr. Brooks answered that question. 
Where you have multiplant bargaining, you have it 
as a result of the economic condition in the industry. 
Pattern bargaining or industry-wide bargaining is 
merely a reflection of the concentration of economic 
power, of the particular economic situation in which 
the industry finds itself. 

It is not on the upgrade or downgrade any more 
than industry-wide uniformity on other things than 
labor is on the upgrade or downgrade. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: There is great opposition to in- 
dustry-wide bargaining in the labor movement itself. 
In some large international AFL unions, such as the 
Teamsters, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, and the 
Retail Clerks, there would be bitter opposition to in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. There are strong locals in 
these unions. Some of them are financially better off 
than the international. They have local officers who 
are well paid and who want those jobs. The workers 
want their local autonomy and want to run their own 
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unions. Many of the local presidents have more pres- 
tige than international officers do. You would have 
bitter opposition to industry-wide bargaining on that 
score from such locals. 

MR. STORY: Justice Brandeis, who was a great 
liberal, worried about the concentration of power. He 
was thinking in terms of big business. At that time 
the unions had not attained the strength that they 
now have. I think Justice Brandeis would worry just 
as much about the concentration of power in big 
unions as he did then about the concentration of 
power in big business. 

MR. BROOKS: The extent to which we will have 
continuous growth of this process of regional or in- 
dustry-wide bargaining is dependent to a very large 
extent upon whether or not we can dispense with fed- 
eral control of wages and prices. I have seen it happen 
in our industry, where neither labor nor management 
wanted to have pattern bargaining or multiplant bar- 
gaining, where they wanted to bargain on a company- 
by-company basis. 

Our industry is one in which the basic process has 
not really changed in a hundred years, so that you 
have some very new equipment alongside of some 
very old equipment. Our inclination is to make some- 
what different bargains for different products and dif- 
ferent degrees of efficiency. But when the parties are 
confronted with the Wage Stabilization Board, which 
nationally publicizes week after week the kinds of set- 
tlements that are being made, there is virtually no 
leeway left either to the management or to the union 
as to what they will do. When the parties know that 
all they can get approved is a certain amount, the 
tendency is to bargain that amount or to try to get an 
exception to that fixed amount. 

We will see a very rapid increase of pattern bargain- 
ing in industry-wide and multiplant bargaining unless 
we can find a way to get rid of controls. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


CHAIRMAN BROWN: Are these multi-unit bar- 
gaining developments good or bad? What are the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages? 


MR. MUGRIDGE: From the union standpoint, the 
advantage is that industry-wide or multiple bargain- 
ing takes wages out of competition. 

The unions believe that wage iticreases will be 


“Where you have multiplant bargaining you have 
it as a result of the economic condition in the in- 
dustry. Pattern bargaining or industry-wide bargain- 
ing is merely a reflection of the concentration of 
economic power, and the particular economic situa- 
tion in which the industry finds itself." Mr. Feller 


granted more readily if they apply to all companies | 


alike. 
Another big advantage in multi-unit bargaining i 
the saving in negotiating time, which is highly im: | 
portant. Unions seek multiple bargaining quite often | 
on the basis that it aids union prestige. In the eyes of | 
the union, it definitely makes the union more solid in - 
an industry or in the area. + 
For companies, multiple bargaining has the ad- | 
vantage of possibly leading to greater labor stability. } 
Another advantage which has encouraged employers” 
to enter into multiple bargaining is the prevention of | 
whipsawing—that is having your plant shut down by }" 
a strike while your competitors are running. That is 
probably the greatest_advantage to an employer. An- } 
other one, I would say, is that there is a tendency to } 
establish negotiations on a responsible level, that is, | 
with the union’s top leaders. 7 
Some of these advantages to companies, of course, | 
are disadvantages to the union in certain cases. For in- | 
stance, whipsawing is of great value to some unions, 1 
You don’t have to shut down the whole industry. You — 
shut down one plant, the most vulnerable plant, work | 
out a pattern settlement and then impose that upon } 
the rest of the industry. The elimination of whipsaw- | 
ing is a disadvantage to the union. 4 
Another disadvantage is the fact that industry bar- } 
gaining is more likely to subordinate local unions and | 
get the union farther away from the members. That is } 


of unions and the type of industry. In flat glass, for 


are a spectacle, with 130 to 150 people participating, 


times, some of us are apt to say that it is democracy | 
to the point of chaos. i. 
A disadvantage to companies may be the loss, in} 
large multiple bargaining at least, of their identity / 
and of their ability to deal on an individual basis with — 
a local union and to work out the problems together. _ 
In fact, most multiple bargaining concerns itself with 
the major things such as working conditions and | 
money matters, both fringes and wages. The rest of | 
the contract you might never recognize in the local | 
plants in many big bargaining situations. It is usu- | 
ally subject to different interpretations. Local tradi- _ 
tions have to prevail in many situations. i) 
MR. MILLING: Management is far more guilty of | 
whipsawing than labor is. | 
In the textile industry, for instance, in order to by- ~ 
Continued on page 479 | 
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O GET the opinion of industrial relations execu- 
_™ tives on local bargaining vs. the various forms of 
multi-unit bargaining,’ Tae Conrsrence Boarp wrote 
_to over one hundred executives and asked them: 

e Have you had experience with any form of multi- 
unit bargaining? 

_ © On the basis of your experience, do you like or 
dislike multi-unit bargaining as compared with local 


: | e What do you think of the proposals before Con- 
gress to place legislative restraints on multi-unit bar- 
| gaining? 

Of the one hundred executives replying, forty-four 
had some experience with various forms of multi-unit 
bargaining and twenty-eight of these had experience 
with company-wide bargaining. Of these twenty-eight, 
twelve said that they like company-wide bargaining, 
’ thirteen strongly dislike it and three see both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


FAVOR COMPANY-WIDE BARGAINING 


The industrial relations executives in favor of com- 
| pany-wide bargaining were generally from industrial 
firms that had long practiced strong centralized con- 
trol in other fields of management policy. To them 
/ company-wide bargaining was simply an extension of 
this policy. 

Most of those in favor of company-wide bargaining 
qualified that such bargaining should provide a master 
contract, with local supplements to cover special local 
conditions. How this is done is explained by the indus- 
trial relations executive of a large multiplant com- 


| pany: 


“A large area of matters involved in the collective 
| bargaining relationship is reserved, by express provisions 
in the national agreements, for local negotiations between 
the local divisional or plant management and the local 
union shop committee. Thus for example, the national 
agreements provide the rules for acquiring seniority. The 
local parties, however, negotiate local seniority agree- 
ments, which establish the seniority groups, flow charts, 
and various rules for the application of seniority on a 
local basis. 

“While the national agreement provides for general wage 
increases, the local management and the local union nego- 
tiate wage rates for specific job classifications, wage rates 
to be paid when employees are temporarily transferred 


1See definitions given in Introduction on page 450. 
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Multi-Unit Bargaining—Good or Bad? 


Several kinds of multi-unit bargaining are 
evaluated from industry's viewpoint 


from one job classification to another, and the other 
various rules that apply strictly to the local wage agree- 
ment.” 


This executive says that his firm. finds desirable the 
type of bargaining that resolves company-wide issues 
on a corporation-national union level, and resolves 
local issues at a local management-local union level. 
The reason, he says, is that his company’s “manufac- 
turing operations are highly integrated and inter- 
dependent, though geographically widespread.” The 
giant unions with which the company deals have 
strong centralized control and direction although geo- 
graphically they also are widespread. He says that the 
company-wide method of negotiating with these 
unions has placed his management in a position to 
“demand and expect responsible leadership on the 
unions’ part.” 

The industrial relations executive of another large 
firm says that he finds company-wide bargaining 
“satisfactory.” His reason is that “it makes possible 
uniform industrial relations policies and procedures 
throughout the company. Also the negotiating time 
and effort is concentrated.” 

Another large company, which carries on company- 
wide bargaining with four unions says “the reason 
why this approach is looked upon favorably is that it 
makes it easier to keep our policies uniform than if 
we had to negotiate an independent agreement for 
each bargaining unit.” 

A large midwestern multiplant manufacturer with 
considerable company-wide bargaining experience 
cites these advantages: 


e Ease in establishing and maintaining uniformity 
in certain practices or benefits, such as vacations, 
overtime, group insurance, pensions, and so forth. 


e Saving in cost by handling one central negotia- 
tion instead of duplicating negotiations at each of a 
dozen locations each year. 


Forced into Company-Wide Bargaining 


An eastern company says that it bargained origi- 
nally on a single-plant basis but that it was forced into 
company-wide bargaining for two reasons: 


“First, the company is one of the pioneers in welfare 
programs such as pension funds and insurance plans. 
Most of these plans were set up on a company-wide basis 
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many years before the company’s plants were organized, 
and the company’s administrative practice covered all 
operations with one set of rules. 

“Secondly, as the company acquired additional plant 
facilities, the union drove the firm into multi-unit bargain- 
ing so that the union could protect itself from wage differ- 
entials between areas and so as to remove the company’s 
advantage of scheduling production in one area as opposed 
to another.” 


AGAINST COMPANY-WIDE BARGAINING 


Those executives who are against company-wide 
bargaining cited these reasons: 

1. It creates large and unwieldy bargaining units. 

2. The company-wide master contract ends up 
with all the most expensive features of the contracts 
in force and with a minimum of what, from the com- 
pany’s standpoint, have been desirable features— 
“despite the concentration of the company’s best 
negotiating talent on the master contract.” 

3. It has the psychological effect of reducing the 
prestige of the local plant manager because it is 
obvious to the workers that policy decisions are 
made for him in the central office; and employees 
find they can go over his head by forcing grievances 
to the national level. 

4. If trouble arises in negotiations involving one 
plant, it forces a tie-up in all locations under the 
contract. 

5. Because the union is striving for a high percent- 
age of uniformity on the various points that make 
up the contract, it is difficult to get variations in 
practice for particular locations “even where there 
are sound reasons for such variations.” 

6. Meetings of representatives of all the units 
take up the time of groups not particularly inter- 
ested in the unit being discussed but who have to 
stay at the meetings at all times. 

7. Management is faced with differences of opin- 
ion among union representatives because they are 


“The union in attaining its company-wide status 
has bitten off more than it can chew. The social 
problems, economic problems, attitude toward com- 
pany management, and relations with the public 
generally differ widely from area to area. The re- 
sult has been the formation of factions within the 
union—largely on a geographical or cultural basis 


—many of which have produced strong and am- 
bitious local leaders. The result has been that the 
tenure of the top leadership is uneasy and its power 
to speak for all segments of its membership strictly 
limited. Under these circumstances satisfactory col- 
lective bargaining is almost impossible, no matter 
how much good will there may be between indi- 
viduals in management and the union." 


vying with each other for political power or they | 
have their own ideas of what constitutes good rela- 
tions at the plant level. 


‘8. Strikes resulting from company-wide bargain- | 
ing in certain industries, such as the chemical | 
industry, would deny vital raw material to a large | 
section of American industry and would force an 
almost immediate shutdown of a number of vital 
industries. Because the pressures resulting from the | 
strike would be on the public rather than just on 
the company and union involved, “settlement would 
be by government fiat and not by true collective 
bargaining.” 


Company-Wide Bargaining Unwieldy 


The unwieldiness of company-wide bargaining is | 
cited by an industrial relations executive whose com- | 
pany has a bargaining unit covering over thirty states. | 
He says that the NLRB made a mistake in setting up 
so large a unit and cites his experience to prove his 
point: 


“The union in attaining its company-wide status has 
bitten off more than it can chew. The social problems, 


economic problems, attitude toward company manage- | 


ment, and relations with the public generally differ widely 
from area to area. The workers in the South have quite 
different desires, objectives and attitudes from those in 
the northern cities. Workers in the Midwest differ from 
both. The result has been the formation of factions 
within the union, largely on a geographical or cultural 
basis, many of which have produced strong and ambitious 
local leaders. The result has been that the tenure of the 
top leadership is uneasy, and its power to speak for all 
segments of its membership strictly limited. Its bargain- 
ing committee, which under such circumstances must 
represent all areas covered by the union, is unreasonably 
large. Under these circumstances, satisfactory collective 
bargaining is almost impossible, no matter how much good 
will there may be between individuals in management and 
the union. Our experience indicates very clearly that in 
our business there is an optimum size for a bargaining 
unit, and a company-wide unit is far in excess of that size. 
“In contrast, we have had good relations and satis- 
factory collective bargaining with over twenty other union 
representatives with whom we deal and bargain separate- 
ly. The only feature that distinguishes the big unit from — 
the others is its size and the company-wide nature of its 
coverage; and I think our difficulties are attributable 
almost entirely to that.” / 


A decentralized multiplant company, which has 
strongly resisted union efforts to force company-wide 
bargaining and which has even taken a strike on the 
issue, gives these reasons for not desiring to bargain 
on a company-wide basis: 

e Each of the company’s units is considered by the 
company to be separate and distinct in the conduct of 
its business. 

e Each unit is under the supervision of a separate 


executive who has complete charge of the unit and 
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who has the right to hire and dismiss employees there- 
in. 

e The nature and type of work in each of the units 
is different and dissimilar from that of the other units. 

e Seniority in each unit has been considered sep- 
arate and has been so applied. 

e The interests of employees in each unit are differ- 
ent and dissimilar from the interests of the employees 
of the other units, and their work and working con- 
ditions are dissimilar. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSOCIATION BARGAINING 


A dozen companies conduct all or some of their 
bargaining through employer associations for their 
particular local area. Of the twelve, six say they like 
association bargaining, three say they do not like it 
and three withhold comment. 

Reasons advanced for favoring association bargain- 
ing on a local basis are: 


e It tends to take questions of wages and other 


employee-relations costs out of competition. It also 


gives the employer a stronger position in relation to 
the union. 

e It helps avoid the practice whereby the union 
plays one employer off against another when it 
bargains with them individually. 


Public Advantage 


Definite advantages to the public accrue from em- 
_ ployer-association bargaining writes another execu- 
tive. He gives, for example, “the chain food store 
industry in which it is common practice to negotiate 
‘community contracts. Here may be found community 
bargaining with teamsters, retail clerks and meat cut- 
ters. All companies in the community, including inde- 
_ pendents, participate in the bargaining sessions. By 
this type of bargaining, whipsawing and devastating 
strikes against individual companies—which formerly 
were prevalent—are kept to a minimum. The unions 
have become reluctant to strike the whole industry in 
a community for fear of public denouncement. Gen- 
erally speaking, community bargaining in this indus- 
try has been successful from everybody’s viewpoint. 
To declare it illegal would be a step backward.” 


INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 


Of the four executives who state that they have had 
experience with industry-wide bargaining, only one 
has a preference for it. He says that when his industry 
conducted bargaining on this basis they had labor 
peace; when they pulled apart, as they did this year, 
they had an extended strike. 


Disadvantages of Industry Bargaining 


Disadvantages of industry-wide bargaining as out- 
lined by a number of industrial relations executives 
are: 
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"Employees work locally and live locally. Bargain- 
ing should be for the conditions that exist in the lo- 


cation of each plant." 


e “The employees get a fairer break—for what they 
really want and for what really suits their individual 
local needs—when the bargaining is on a flexible local 
basis rather than on the inevitably rigid basis when 
bargaining is national.” 

e Country-wide or industry-wide rates of pay and 
other practices prevent smaller and distant cities from 
taking advantage of a lower cost of living in offsetting 
higher transportation and other costs. 

e “It has the tendency to stifle competition among 
members of an industry. It is so easy in negotiating a 
contract to give in to an unreasonable demand when 
you know that your competitors are in the same boat, 
and will not be able to steal a march on you. But what 
happens is that the cost of the inordinate demand is 
passed on to the consumer.” 

e It tends to lead to great rigidity of policies within 
the group of plants, and thus take away the incentive 
for competition in improving methods of operation. 

e It destroys the autonomy, prerogatives, and obli- 
gations that should rest with local management and 
local unions for the efficient operation of the plant. 

e “It encourages concentration of union power and 
authority in the international officers and promotes all 
the evils of monopoly. Under existing laws or their 
interpretations, employers are denied equal power and 
authority to combat such concentration.” 

e It disregards peculiar but important differences 
in the operational needs of individual employers and 
employees. All who participate in the industry-wide 
bargaining arrangement are governed by the pro- 
visions determined by the majority. 

e It holds an umbrella over the inefficient employer 
and restrains the efficient employer from making as 
rapid progress as he would if he were negotiating 
separately. 

e It tends, under certain circumstances, to en- 
courage a conspiracy between employer and labor 
organizations to the disadvantage of the consumer. 

e It does not eliminate local problems; rather it 
tends to make local problems national issues. 

e It leads to government intervention when indus- 
try-wide strikes threaten national welfare and safety. 


Oil Fights Industry Bargaining 


An oil industry executive says that government 
agencies in the recent oil strike “deliberately tried to 
create industry-wide bargaining for the oil industry.” 
The companies headed this off by refusing to meet 
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with the oil unions on an industry-wide basis. This 
official says: “The solid front against industry hear- 
ings, established by these companies and others asked 
to attend other regional meetings, apparently con- 
vinced the Wage Stabilization Board that industry- 
wide bargaining, as desired by the CIO, could not be 
foisted on the oil industry. This position was given 
additional credence when the AFL Metal Trades De- 
partment, through its president, wrote to WSB deny- 
ing that OWIU-CIO was authorized to speak for any 
AFL unions on the oil industry dispute. It was 
further stated that the ‘history of collective bargaining 
in the oil industry has been on a single-plant basis. 
The craft unions of the Metal Trades Division of the 
American Federation of Labor desire to preserve and 
protect this history of collective bargaining.’ This is 
the position of the petroleum industry.” 


FAVORS LOCAL BARGAINING 


A majority (fifty-six) of the one hundred industrial 
relations executives replying to the questions said that 
their collective bargaining was conducted on a local 
basis. And they favored local bargaining for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. Bargaining is done by people who understand 
fully the background of the problems involved; there- 
fore the contract is tailor-made to fit the situation. 


2. A more realistic contract is reached because those 
who do the bargaining must live with the results of 
their negotiations. 

3. The workers will more readily abide by the terms 
of the contract because they feel they have partici- 
pated in its development. 


4, It prevents contract negotiations from being 
transferred to people who are complete strangers with- 
out interest in the employees involved. 


5. Union officials tend to think more in terms of the 
workers involved rather than in terms of national 
union policies that might not fit the individual plant 
or office. 


6. “Employees work locally and live locally— 
therefore bargaining should be for the conditions that 
exist at each plant location.” 

The executives who saw disadvantages in local bar- 
gaining generally expressed them in terms of the 


"[Industry-wide] bargaining has the tendency to 
stifle competition among members of an industry. 
It is so easy in negotiating a contract to give in to 
an unreasonable demand when you know that your 


competitors are ‘in the same boat' and will not be 
able to 'steal a march’ on you. But what happens is 
that the cost of the inordinate demand is passed on 
to the consumer." 


advantages of multi-unit bargaining, such as company- | 
wide bargaining, association bargaining and industry- | 
wide bargaining. | 


SHOULD ANTITRUST LAW BE USED? 


A sharp division of opinion exists among industrial | 
relations executives over the question of enacting legal | 
restraints on multiplant bargaining. A majority of | 
those expressing opinions (60%) favor legal restraint, | 
with the greatest number favoring application of the | 
antitrust laws to industry-wide bargaining. A con- 
siderable minority (40%) oppose any such measures. | 

A western executive asks Congress for a “simple, | 
understandable law, which lawyers cannot twist, | 
which says that collective bargaining will be confined 
to local unions.” ! 

An industry-wide strike, points out a midwestern | 
executive, stops trade as completely as “would an | 
agreement by companies to stop production, and is | 
equally a combination in restraint of trade.” He holds | 
that union action, like management’s, should be sub- it 
ject to antitrust laws. 

The industrial relations official of an eastern com- | 
pany writes: 


“The economic throttling effect of the coal and steel | 
strikes make imperative legislative control. It is non- | 
sensical and bordering upon the suicidal for the nation to | 
permit the economic strangulation that can and does result | 
where the interests of a relatively few are made paramount | 
to the public interest. Since the recent years have shown 
a strong trend toward industry-wide bargaining, the need | 
for some effective measures to avoid the disastrous eco- | 
nomic results of such industry-wide bargaining deadlocks | 
seems to be self-evident. 

“While perhaps not as effective in the short pull as direct 
legislation against industry-wide bargaining, the best ap- | 


proach is to make the activities of labor unions subject to | 


antitrust laws. Criteria should be set up designed to outlaw | 
industry-wide bargaining, where the result of.a work stop- 
page can adversely affect the national or the community’s | 
public interest. Such legislation should be designed to | 
make impossible the situation that existed in the recent | 
steel strike, the various coal strikes of the past, and such | 
area conditions as existed during the Teamsters’ strikes in 
Chicago and New York.” 


» 


The answer does not lie in how collective bargaining | 
is conducted, says an executive of a large eastern 
multiplant company, “but rather on the placing of 
limitations on the right of a union to strike and shut | 
down an entire industry.” 


Require New NLRB Policy 


An eastern executive points out the complexity of 
any legislation to control multi-unit bargaining. He | 
writes: 


“Legislation to make illegal such bargaining might have 
been desirable when such units began to appear but now ~ 
(Continued on page 473) 
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CiO Elects Reuther—Sets 53 Program 


HE CIO’s 1952 convention held in Atlantic City 
the week of December 1: 


e Elected Walter Reuther to succeed the late 
Philip Murray as president of the CIO. 

e Analyzed the November 4 election results to 
find out why the Democrats lost. 


e Called upon the “Administration” to suspend 
wage controls. 

e Asked President-elect Eisenhower to recom- 
mend abolition of the injunction provisions of the 

_ Taft-Hartley Act and called for restoration of the 

Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act to its “orig- 
inal strength and scope.” 

e Called for continuation of the drive to bring 
back to the CIO “members” of unions which were 
expelled for Communist domination. 


e Called for continuation of the southern organ- 
izing drive despite “formidable obstacles.” 


e Recommended that its unions press for the 
guaranteed annual wage and called upon “repre- 
sentatives of management not merely to study this 
subject but to enter into concrete plans” for its 
implementation. 

e Set up a six-point program to guarantee demo- 
cratic rights to union members. 

e Set up an eight-point tax program that it will 
urge upon Congress. 

e Set up a detailed workmen’s compensation pro- 
gram aimed at reducing the “insurance companies’ 
underwriting activities in the field.” 

e Agreed to meet with the AFL on unity for the 
two organizations if and when asked. 


Elect Reuther President 


The election of Walter P. Reuther, CIO Auto Work- 

er president, as head of the CIO dominated the activ- 
ity at the convention. His opponent was Allan S. 
Haywood, executive vice-president of the CIO. The 
real election was not conducted on the convention 
floor but in hotel rooms and lobbies. Prior to the con- 
vention, the Reuther and Haywood forces agreed 
upon a stipulated number of votes for each union 
based on what were conceded to be inflated member- 
ship figures. (See box on page 465.) As the conven- 
tion opened, both candidates were running neck and 
neck. Walter Reuther had committed to him unions 
with 2,612,154 convention votes and Allan Haywood 
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George Meany Heads AFL 


George Meany, AFL secretary-treasurer since 1939, 
is the federation’s unanimous choice to succeed the 
late President William Green who died on November 
21. Mr. Meany is fifty-eight years old; he holds mem- 
bership in the Plumbers’ union from whose ranks he 
rose to AFL prominence. 

Succeeding Mr. Meany as secretary-treasurer is Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, president of the AFL’s Bakery and 
Confectioners’ union since 1950. Mr. Schnitzler will 
take office on January 1. 

Mr. Meany’s first official act as AFL president was 
to invite CIO officials to renew discussions aimed at an 
AFL-CIO merger. 


was backed by the Steelworkers’ union and practically 
all the smaller unions—with a total of 2,610,266 votes. 
Uncommitted were the CIO Rubber Workers, Oil 
Workers and Brewery Workers. After heated internal 
fights all three declared for Mr. Reuther. This gave 
him a pledged vote of approximately 3 million to 
2,600,000 for Haywood. 

The actual vote was 3,079,181 for Mr. Reuther to 
2,613,103 for Mr. Haywood. The unions voting for 
Reuther were: Automobile; Brewery; Amalgamated 
Clothing; Electrical, Radio and Machine; Furniture; 
Maritime; Newspaper Guild; Oil; Radio Association; 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store; Rubber; 
Textile; and Transport Service Workers. 

Those voting for Haywood were: Barbers; Broad- 
cast Engineers and Technicians; Communications 
Workers; Department Store Workers; Gas, Coke, 
Chemical; Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand; Govern- 
ment and Civic; Insurance and Allied; Lithographers; 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn.; Marine and Ship- 
building; Optical and Instrument; Packinghouse; 
Paperworkers; Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty; Rail- 
road; Shoe; Steel; Stone and Allied; Transport Work- 
ers Union; Utility; and Woodworkers. 

Mr. Haywood was unanimously reelected to the 
office of executive vice-president. While there was 
some opposition expressed to James B. Carey in the 
Haywood caucuses, he was unanimously reelected to 
secretary-treasurer. The eight vice-presidents elected 
were: 


Joseph A. Beirne Communications Workers 
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L. S. Buckmaster Rubber Workers 

Joseph Curran National Maritime Union 

O. A. Knight Oil Workers 

David J. McDonald United Steelworkers of 
America 

Michael Quill Transport Workers Union 

Emil Rieve Textile Workers Union 


of America 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America 


Despite pledges of unity by both sides, observers 
believe the CIO is split right down the middle—the 
Reuther forces’ having a slight but shifting majority. 
The question that remains for the next year is how 
much Walter Reuther can consolidate this power. Up 
to the present, the real power of the CIO has rested 
with an executive committee consisting of the presi- 


Frank Rosenblum 


Background of Walter P. Reuther 


Walter Philip Reuther, the new president of the 
CIO, who intimates say has ambitions to sit in the 
White House, was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, 
on September 1, 1907. The atmosphere in his home 
was one of intense interest in unions and labor prob- 
lems. His father, Valentine Reuther, was an old-line 
Socialist who was president of the Ohio Valley Trades 
and Labor Assembly at the age of twenty-three, and for 
many years an international organizer of the United 
Brewery Workers. 

Reuther left high school at fifteen but he continued 
his high school education at night and went to Wayne 
University for three years, where he formed a social 
problems club and gave its members first-hand experi- 
ence by taking them to picket lines when strikes were 
in progress. 

Upon leaving high school, he became an apprentice 
tool and die maker at the Wheeling Steel Corporation. 
He says he was fired for organizing the workers in 
protest against Sunday and holiday work. In Febru- 
ary, 1926, Reuther went to Detroit. He worked for 
Briggs, GM, Coleman Tool and Die, and finally Ford, 
where he worked in the tool and die room for six 
years. 

In 1933, Reuther says he was discharged from Ford 
for labor union activity. He and his brother Victor then 
embarked on a world tour which took them through 
eleven countries of Europe and Asia, including Soviet 
Russia where they worked in a factory near Gorki. 

Returning to Detroit in 1935, Reuther went to work 
in an automotive shop and plunged into the job of 
organizing auto workers. In May, 1936, he was elected 
to the international executive board of the Automobile 
Workers Union. He has been re-elected to the board 
every year since then. In 1942 he was first elected vice- 
president of the UAW-CIO. 

Reuther was active in the Detroit and Flint sit- 
down strikes, including the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel strike 


dent, executive vice-president, secretary-treasurer and | 
the eight vice-presidents. In this group there are} 
seven members who favor Reuther, three members | 
who favor the Haywood group, and one member who} 
is personally inclined to Haywood though his union| 
voted, after a closed caucus, for Reuther. 

The twenty-two unions supporting Allan Haywood | 
held a number of caucuses to work out methods where- | 
by much of the real power of CIO will reside with the} 
executive board. This board has forty-six members, | 
consisting of the executive committee and one repre-| 
sentative from each of the thirty-five CIO national | 
unions. One of the changes the Haywood group} 
secured was a constitutional amendment whereby the} 
executive board shall_meet four times a year instead | 
of twice a year as heretofore. 

A constitutional amendment now provides that the 


in December, 1936, one of the early sitdowns in the 
drive that organized the auto industry. In the Ford 
organizing drive in 1937, he and other unionists were 
severely beaten in what has come to be known as “the 
battle of the overpass.” From 1939 to 1948, he was 
director of the GM Department of the UAW. 

During the war, Reuther made studies on the eco- 
nomic problems that would confront America with the 
war’s end. He developed a plan whereby publicly 
owned war plants could be converted to the mass 
production of housing and railway rolling stock. In 
1949 he renewed the proposal for mass-produced hous- 
ing in full documented form. Approved by the CIO 
housing committee, it was laid on President Truman’s 
desk. 

Walter Reuther was elected president of the UAW- 
CIO at the Auto Workers’ tenth convention in Atlan- 
tic City, in the latter part of March, 1946. A few 
months later, he was elected to the post of CIO vice- 
president. 

Reuther was re-elected to the UAW presidency by 
an overwhelming majority in November, 1947, and he 
carried with him the three other present top officers 
as well as a decisive majority of the international 
executive board. 

While talking to his wife in the kitchen of their 
home on the night of April 20, 1948, Reuther was 
felled by a shotgun blast from an assailant who fired 
through a rear window. Reuther’s right arm was al- 
most severed and his chest wounded. A year later his 
brother, Victor, was the victim of a shooting that cost 
him an eye. As of this date neither of the Reuther 
assailants have been apprehended. 

Reuther supported President Roosevelt in 1936, 
1940 and 1944; President Truman in 1948 and Gov- 
ernor Stevenson in 1952. 

Walter Reuther is married, has two young daugh- 
ters, and lives in Detroit. 


| executive vice-president shall be elected by the con- 
' yention instead of being designated by the president 
| from among the other vice-presidents as has formerly 
' been the case. This means that Allan Haywood’s 
' position will not be dependent on the will of Walter 
| Reuther. 

| The duties of the executive vice-president under 
|| the constitutional change will be those which he has 
| exercised in the past: directing the CIO organizing 
| activities as well as industrial union councils and local 
- industrial unions. In addition, the constitution now 
provides that the executive committee shall meet 
every two months to counsel and advise the president 
on policy matters. This is in line with past practice, 
; though the vice-presidents have not met that regular- 
ly. 
: The main purpose of these constitutional changes is 


5 
f the executive board. In practice this will limit the 
} 


| 


Answer to AFL Unity Bid 


The CIO responded to the AFL unity bid by au- 
_ thorizing a committee “to meet and earnestly discuss 
and seek honorable labor unity that will advance the 
welfare of all labor.” Unity, says Walter Reuther, can 
not be on the basis of sacrificing any of the CIO’s 
national unions. 

The CIO repeats its former position that “united 
~ action on social and economic, legislative and political 
issues could not wait for final agreement on the count- 
less important organizational problems involved in 
the final attainment of organic unity.” This “func- 
tional” unity, according to the CIO, is especialiy im- 
portant in view of coming changes in Washington. 


ars 
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Analyzes Election Results 


According to the CIO-PAC’s analysis of the 1952 
election, 11,200,000 more people voted than in 1948, 
“with 1,300,000 of this total casting ballots for the 
' Democratic candidate and 9 million of the additional 
"votes going to the Republican candidate.” The CIO- 
‘| PAC says that most reports agree that the largest 
| number of “new” voters were women, who theretofore 
had not voted. The second largest group were first 
voters—those who just reached voting age in the past 
four years. Their estimate of the total for these two 

_ groups is 7 million. Conversations with CIO-PAC 
leaders indicate that they thought that the Stevenson 
| campaign did not get the votes of the women or the 
| young first voters. 


How CIO Members Voted 


While there is no precise way of knowing how CIO 
_ members voted, the CIO-PAC finds indications that a 
| preponderant majority voted for Mr. Stevenson. They 
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say that a New Jersey polling service, based on a 
select number of interviews, reports over 65% of CIO 
members interviewed followed the recommendations 
of the CIO leadership. An even higher figure was 
shown by a pre-election poll taken for the CIO-PAC 
by professional market research services—70% of the 
CIO members interviewed were following the recom- 
mendations of the CIO leadership. These polls were 
taken at the factory gates of ClO-organized plants in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit 
and Philadelphia, with 500 interviewed in each place. 
From its election analysis, CIO-PAC concludes: 

“(1) General Eisenhower's victory was a personal 
one in every sense of the word. It in no way con- 
stituted a victory for the Republican party or the 
ideas associated with the Republican party. It was 
a victory for a popular hero, constantly before the 
electorate in a heroic role since 1942, and cannot be 
construed as a repudiation of the principles of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

“(2) Many of those who voted for General 
Eisenhower did so in the belief that they would not 
lose any of their present gains by so doing. As it 
was put by one columnist, many people ‘wanted to 
eat their cake and have it too.’ 

“(3) CIO members to a very large extent fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the CIO leadership. 
A reasonable estimate of CIO members who agreed 
with the political recommendations of their leader- 
ship is 70% to 75%. Herbert Morrison, formerly 
deputy prime minister in the British Labor Govern- 
ment, estimates the British Labor party receives a 
maximum of 75% of the British labor vote. 

“(4) No significant realignment of parties has as 
yet taken place in the southern states. Control of 
the political machinery remains in the same hands.” 


CIO Tax Program 


The CIO came out against sales taxes and set forth 
its tax program as follows: 


1. Continue the excess-profits tax, and strengthen 
it by increasing the rates, improving the base period 
and eliminating loopholes. 

2. Retain the present corporation tax rate. 

3. Increase the capital gains tax rate to at least 
50%, and extend the holding period to at least one 
year. 

4. Eliminate the 1951 increase in the individual 
income tax rate for those with incomes of less than 
$4,000, and place income taxes according to ability 
to pay. 

5. Increase individual income tax exemptions con- 
siderably above the present figures. 

6. Permit individuals to carry over for at least 
seven years the unused portion of their personal 
individual income tax exemptions. 
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7. Permit working married women to deduct ex- 
penses incurred as a result of going to work. 

8. Eliminate: 

(a) Splitting of income for married couples; 

(b) Tax exemption for state and local securities; 

(c) Exemptions in estate and gift taxes; 

(d) The deductions permitted for depletion al- 
lowances to oil, gas and mineral companies; 

(e) The extension of capital gains to the stock 
option. 


Democratic Rights for Members 


A resolution calling for democratic rights for union 
members was passed by the convention. To foster 
these rights, the CIO set forth these fundamental 
principles of democratic trade unionism: 


1. The power of the organization derives ulti- 
mately from its membership whose will, democrat- 
ically expressed through the established rules of the 
organization, is the final union authority. 

2. The right to join the organization and the 
right to receive the benefits provided by the organi- 
zation are not denied to any eligible worker because 
of race, creed or color. 


3. Each member has not only the right, but the 
duty, to participate in the process of democratic 
self-government. 


4. No worker can be expelled, suspended, or de- 
nied the right to participate in its internal affairs 
except for violation of the established constitution, 
rules, laws, or by-laws of the organization. 


5. Any member who is charged with a violation 
of the constitution, rules, laws or by-laws is entitled 
to a fair hearing and trial of the charges against 
him. Every member charged with violation of his 
organization’s constitution, rules, laws, or by-laws 
must be informed of the charge against him. He 
must be permitted to hear the evidence against him 
and to present evidence of his own. The decision 
must be based upon the facts determined by the 
body designated to investigate and hear the charges. 


6. Every member found guilty of an offense 
against his organization by a local trial committee 
or a local union has the right to appeal to some 
higher body within the union having the power 
to correct any abuses of disciplinary power which 
may occur. 


Jurisdictional Dispute Machinery 


At its 1951 convention, the CIO established an arbi- 
tration procedure for jurisdictional disputes between 
CIO national unions and also chose Prof. George Tay- 
lor as arbitrator. The CIO reported that thirty-two 
jurisdictional disputes were brought to its attention: 
nineteen were settled before reaching arbitration; 
seven cases were arbitrated; and six are still pending. 


Workmen's Compensation Program 


For several years, the CIO has felt that present 
workmen’s compensation laws are outmoded. State 
laws, according to the CIO, provide insufficient cover- 


age and benefits do not reflect current earnings. Their | 


ultimate objective, the CIO says, is a national work- 
men’s compensation law; their short-term objective to 
secure changes in the state laws. This year, the CIO 
convention stated that it would press for the following 
changes in state workmen’s compensation laws: 


1. Amend the laws to provide for an exclusive | 
state fund for workmen’s compensation with the — 


avowed purpose of reducing the “insurance com- 


panies’ underwriting activities in the field.” (AG 
2. Establish tripartite boards consisting of labor, | |) 


management and public representatives and make 
these boards responsible for administration of work- 
men’s compensation laws. These boards shall estab- 


lish hearing procedures that do not require represen- 


tation by legal counsel. The tripartite board’s de- 
cisions shall bind employers and insurance carriers 


underwriting the employer’s liability. The CIO | 
would have the states prohibit court actions for | 
damages and make the tripartite board’s actions the | 


exclusive remedy. 


3. Broaden coverage to provide compulsory 
coverage of all employers, including small estab- | 


lishments and employments now classified as 
nonhazardous. 


4. Establish statutory benefit level to indemnify 


the worker for at least 80% of his wage loss. 


5. Eliminate waiting periods, and pay compensa- 
tion for all lost time. 


6. Provide additional allowance for injured work- 


ers with dependent children. 


7. Determine benefits on the basis of average | 


earnings. Benefits should not be less than the work- 
er’s rate of pay for full-time work, and should allow 
for normal overtime. The average should be ad- 
justed to correspond to normal increases in earnings 
during continuance of disability. 


8. Pay compensation for total disability, whether © | 


temporary or permanent for the entire duration of 
disability. Pay benefits for permanent total dis- 
ability for life. 


9. Revise the entire procedure governing compen- 
sation for permanent partial disability. Determine 
compensation according to the individual’s loss of 
earning capacity, including general physical effi- 
ciency, taking into account such factors as the work- 
er’s age and wages. 


10. Pay compensation for fatal injuries during 
the dependency of eligible survivors; should not be 
subject to any arbitrary expiration of benefits. 


(Continued on page 466) 
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What Is CIO's Membership? 


What is the CIO’s real membership? For publicity 
purposes, the CIO says “at the present time it is 
approximately six million.” And in assigning conven- 
tion votes to the thirty-five CIO unions and organizing 
committees, the CIO came up with the figure of 
5,612,687. That this was an inflated figure soon be- 
came apparent. Criticisms of the voting strength as- 
signed to unions in the opposing camps were made by 
both the Reuther and Haywood factions. 

The CIO’s 1951 financial report indicates that the 
CIO office was paid per capita taxes on a member- 
ship of 4,082,222.1 (This compares with the AFL’s paid 
membership of 8,098,802 for 1952.) But the CIO 
national unions, by tacit agreement among themselves, 
do not pay their yearly $1.20 per capita tax on their 
full membership. They only pay on an arbitrary figure 
which is less than their true membership. The 4,082,222 
membership indicated by the financial report is there- 


Voting Strength Membership 


in 1952 as Indicated 
Union Convention by Other Sources 

Automobile Workers 1,409,125 1,180,284 * 
Barbers and Beauty Culturists 5,311 pha 
Brewery 78,844 50,000 * 
Broadcast Engineers 5,250 2,400 * 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 283,500 294,770 ° 
Communications Workers 

(Telephone) 806,761 207,665 7 
Department Store Organizing 

Committee 18,600 oon 
Electrical Workers (IUE-CIO) $17,655 238,999 * 
Furniture Workers 54,710 45,000 * 
Gas, Coke and Chemical 

Workers 95,691 $35,296 ° 
Glass Workers 58,683 34,000 * 
Government and Civic Em- 

ployees Organizing Committee 40,795 Ae 
Insurance and Allied Workers 

Organizing Committee 12,665 Sats 
Lithographers 4,160 24,088 * 
Marine Engineers 17,049 18,500 * 
Marine and Shipbuilding | 

Workers 54,610 86,608 * (1948) 


1 Bulletin 980. United States Department of Labor, Directory of Labor 
Unions in the United States. 

2 Figures not available. 

8 Textile Union was split by Baldanzi switch to AFL Textile Workers. 
Union lost between 25,000 to 50,000 workers to AFL, see “AFL vs. CIO 
Textile Fight—A Survey” September, 1952, Management Record, p. 346. 

4 Average dues paying membership in UAW-CIO for fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1952. See October, 1952, Management Record, p. 394. 

5 The CIO Steelworkers’ official publication Steel Labor stated that for 
the six months ending December 31, 1951, the union had 1,068,000 members. 
This figure, the union explained, includes members who do not pay dues 
for reasons authorized by the constitution. See Management Record, July, 

1952, Pp. 279. 
6 Amalgamated Clothing Workers financial staternent shows per capita 
_ for year ended December 31, 1951, was $3,006,659.93. This divided by 


|| 85 cents per month, or $10.20 per year, indicates 294,770 paid members. 


7 Communications Workers per capita $3,737,974.20 for year ending 
April 30, 1952, divided by $1.50 per month indicates 207,665 paid members. 


fore too low. The true membership figure lies some- 
where between 4,082,222 and the inflated 5,612,687 
used for voting purposes at the convention. Informed 
estimates place it in the neighborhood of 4,500,000. 

The voting strength figures for CIO unions and or- 
ganizing committees in the 1952 convention and the 
membership figures indicated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Tae Conrerence Boarp and other sources 
are given below: 


1This figure is based on the AFL’s analysis of the CIO 
financial statement for the year ending September 30, 1951. 
The CIO statement showed income of $4,898,662 from per 
capita dues. The CIO’s per capita tax is 10 cents a month 
for each member, or $1.20 a year. This amount, the AFL 
says, divided into the CIO’s $4,898,662 per capita income for 
1951 gives 4,082,222 paid members. See “AFL Analyzes CIO 
Financial Statement” Management Record, March, 1952, 
p. 103. 


Voting Strength Membership 


im 1962 as Indicated 
Union Convention by Other Sources 
National Maritime Union 61,384 34,836” 
Newspaper Guild 32,579 20,651 7 
Oil Workers 118,364 77,899 * (1948) 
Optical Workers 8,750 cee 
Packinghouse Workers 164,159 109,563 * 
Paperworkers 57,426 89,000 * 
Playthings, Jewelry and Nov- 
elty Workers 34,117 $5,312 * 
Radio Association 2,700 1,600 7 
Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store 77,580 65,000 * 
United Railroad Workers 20,821 m2 
Rubber Workers 236,074 150,070? 
Shoe Workers 77,163 67,000 * 
Steelworkers 1,227,230 1,068,000 * 
Stone 18,739 ra iesict 
Textile 408,200 300,949 * 8 
Transport Service Employees 
(Red Caps) 5,250 yee 8 
Transport Workers 93,000 ase 
Utility Workers 79,569 75,000 * 
Woodworkers 133,678 90,000 7 ** 


8 Electrical Workers (IUE-CIO) per capita for year ending September 
30, 1952, $2,150,999.55 divided by 75 cents per month ($9 a year) in- 
dicates 238,999 paid members. 

®Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, $423,547.91 for year ending January 
31, 1950, divided by $1 per month indicates 35,296 paid members. 

10 National Maritime Union dues for April, 1950, was $139,344.54 
divided by $4 dues indicates 34,836 members for that month. 

11 Newspaper Guild per capita for quarter ending April 30, 1950, 
$86,735.10 divided by $1.40 per month (or $4.20 for quarter) indicates 
20,651 paid members. 

12 Packinghouse Workers per capita of $1,314,758.07 for year ending 
December 31, 1951, divided by $1 per month indicates 109,563 paid 
members. 

18 Textile Workers per capita of $3,611,384.09 for year ending February 
29, 1982, divided by $1 per month per capita indicates 300,949 paid 
members. 

14 Woodworkers’ financial statement for year ending June 30, 1952, 
shows CIO and CCL per capita of $109,939.30. This would indicate per 
capita payments on approximately 90,000 members. 
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11. Pay worker sustaining a second injury which 
aggravates a pre-existing condition, compensation 
based on the full severity of disability after the sec- 
ond injury. Set up second injury funds to finance 
the additional cost of such benefits. 

12. Pay compensation for injuries which disfigure 
an employee by scarring or misshaping some mem- 
ber of his body. 

13. Make occupational diseases fully compensable 
without total maximum benefit amounts or maxi- 
mum benefit periods. 

14, Make all personal injuries or diseases arising 
out of employment subject to the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, including those which are incurred 


Trends in 


“without a history of an unusual violent accident.” 


15. Do not make medical care subject to arbi- | 
trary maximums on money or time. Provide that | 
medical care must cover all services necessary for | 
maximum restoration of the worker to health and | 
include prosthetic devices. L 

16. Include adequate income maintenance during | 
rehabilitation measures to restore the injured worker 
to maximum capacity. Include time spent in train- | 
ing in the use of prosthetic devices, if necessary, and | 


in the acquisition or development of useful, suitable | 


and remunerative vocational skills. 


James J. BAMsRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Act on False Red Oath 


Five-and-one-half years after the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
noncommunist oath was made law, the Department of 
Justice secured its first conviction for a false oath and 
the NLRB took action against the unions in which 
the offender was an officer. The man involved was 
Anthony Valentino. He was convicted in the United 
States District Court in Camden, New Jersey, of filing 
a false noncommunist affidavit. 

As a follow-up to the court conviction, the NLRB 
took steps to revoke the certification of three labor 
organizations for which the convicted Anthony Valen- 
tino had filed as business manager: Local 80, Food 
and Tobacco Workers; Local Industrial Union, 80, 
CIO; and Local 80-A, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, CIO. The three local unions were ordered 
to “show cause” why their certifications covering five 
New Jersey plants should not be revoked. 

In a separate proceeding, the NLRB also revoked 
the compliance status of Local 80-A, United Packing- 
house Workers of America, CIO. The union’s current 
compliance status was based upon an affidavit filed 
by Anthony Valentino. This means “that the union 
cannot utilize the services of the NLRB in elections 
and unfair labor practice cases. In the case of the 
other two local unions, the past affidavits, and not cur- 
rent affidavits, of Mr. Valentino were involved. 

Although more than 232,000 noncommunist affi- 
davits are on file, covering 25,935 national and local 
unions, Mr. Valentino is the first person convicted of 
filing a false affidavit. The CIO in 1949 expelled eleven 
national unions and their affiliated local unions on 
charges of Communist domination. The national and 


local union officials of these unions have signed non- 
communist affidavits—in some cases immediately 
after they announced in the Communist party’s 
Daily Worker that they had officially resigned from 
the party but would continue to believe in its prin- 
ciples. The NLRB takes the position that it is not its 
function to judge the truth or falsity-of noncommu- 
nist affidavits. It can only refer these affidavits to the 
Department of Justice for action, and it is up to the 
courts to determine whether a person has filed a false 
affidavit. At the present time the Department of Jus- 
tice has obtained three other indictments: two in Ohio 
involving local union officials of the United Electrical 
Workers (UE), ind., and one in Detroit involving a 
local official of the United Packinghouse Workers, 
CIO. 


No Bargaining During Slowdown 


The NLRB in its first action on the issue ruled 
unanimously that an employer does not have to bar- 
gain during a slowdown. The ruling was made in the 
case of the Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corpora- 
tion and the CIO Electrical Workers. The company 
had refused to bargain with the union during a. six- 
day slowdown. The NLRB upheld the company, say- 
ing that the employer’s normal duty to bargain with 
the union was suspended during the slowdown because 
the union’s action in calling a slowdown constituted 
“an absence of fair dealing.” The board pointed out 
that while the company did not discharge any em- 
ployees for participating in the slowdown, it would 
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have had the right to do so “under established board 
and court precedents.” 
_ In handing down its decision, the NLRB said: 


“By engaging in the slowdown, the union subjected the 
respondent (company) to a partial strike designed to 
bring pressure for acceptance of its terms. The union was 
unwilling to choose between working under the existing 
terms of employment and engaging in a total strike with 
the loss of wages and risk of lawful replacement incident 
thereto. Instead it engaged in a harassing tactic irrecon- 
cilable with the act’s requirement of reasoned discussion 
in a background of balanced bargaining relations upon 
which good faith bargaining must rest. Accordingly, 
whether or not the respondent (company) exercised its 
right to discharge the participants, we believe the author- 
ized slowdown negated the existence of honest and sincere 
dealing in the union’s contemporaneous request to nego- 
tiate. In these circumstances, the respondent (company) 
was not required to indulge in the futile gesture of honor- 
ing the union’s request. For the foregoing reasons, we find 
that the (company’s) normal obligation to bargain was 
suspended, and that it did not violate Section 8 (a) (5) 
of the act by refusing to bargain during the period of the 
slowdown.” 


: NLRB Rules on Seniority as Basis 


of Union Security 


The general counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, George J. Bott, has made the first ad- 
ministrative decision covering the use of seniority as 
a means of gaining union security. His administrative 


decision deals with an unnamed brewing company 


and an unnamed union. They had signed a seniority 
clause which Mr. Bott described as granting “a pref- 
erence in employment to those persons who had been 
employed in the industry during particular periods in 
the past when the closed-shop contract had been en- 
forced.” 

The NLRB general counsel refused to declare this 
an unfair labor practice. In making the ruling he cited 
the NLRB decision of 1950 which upheld the contract 
of Marine Cooks and Stewards Union, and the Pacific 
American Shipowners Association. This contract pro- 
vided a hiring hall, and gave preference to employees 


_who had accrued seniority under a previous prefer- 
ential hiring contract. 


Shortly after passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 


Sailors Union of the Pacific, AFL, included a similar 


provision in its contract with the Pacific Coast ship- 


_ ping companies. At that time, Senator Taft, in a let- 


ter to Tue Conrerence Boarp, disclosed that he had 
met with the union leader and the employer associa- 
tion and had expressed the opinion “that preference 
for applicants previously employed was entirely legal, 
and not different from many existing seniority rules.” 

The union believed that through the above clause 
it had achieved something very close to its regular hir- 
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ing hall procedure which gave preference to union 
members. Since most of the union’s members had been 
in the industry for some time, any arrangement that 
gave preference to those in the industry was in effect 
giving preference to union members.! 


C. P. Membership Cause for Discharge 


“Membership in the Communist party” is listed as 
a cause for discharge in a West Coast utility com- 
pany’s contract with the CIO Utility Workers Union. 
The contract also provides that employees discharged 
for “advocacy of the overthrow of the government by 
force and violence, or commission of or conspiracy to 
commit any act of sabotage . . . shall not be entitled 
to a termination wage.” 


Quarantined Worker Paid 


If an employee is paid when he is sick what happens 
if he is not sick but is quarantined because someone 
in his household is sick? He gets paid anyway, accord- 
ing to the Michigan Bell Telephone Company’s agree- 
ment with the CIO Communications Workers: 


“In cases where the medical department approves, pay- 
ment to the same extent as though the absence were 
caused by personal illness will be made for unavoidable 
absence due to quarantine because of a contagious disease 
in an employee’s immediate household.” 


Government Security Clause 


When the management takes on “classified” work, 
its actions thenceforth are not always its own: the 
government, for example, may step in and order cer- 
tain workers off the job for security reasons. Such 
action is permitted under the following clause: 


“The union recognizes that the company has certain 
obligations in its contracts with the government pertain- 
ing to security, and agrees that nothing contained in this 
contract is intended to place the company in violation 
of its security agreements with the government. Therefore, 
in the event that the United States Air Force or any 
other government agency concerned with __- 
Corporation security regulations, advises the company 
that any member of Production Engineering Technical 
Association is restricted from work on or access to classi- 
fied information or material, the union will not contest 
any action the company may reasonably take to comply 
with its security obligations to the government.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1See “Union Security and Checkoff Provisions,” Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 127, page 61. 


Labor Press Highlights 


ISENHOWER’S victory commanded attention of 
E; all labor journals last month as all sought an- 
swers to the question, “What happens now?” The 
concensus seems to be that the outlook is bleak, but 
not black. Most labor papers emphasize that unions 
can look for legislative changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. They differ on how restrictive these changes 
might be. Some papers emphasize that unions will 
have to fall back on organizational drives to strength- 
en themselves. A few were already talking of the 1954 
congressional elections. The AFL and other unions’ 
papers, however, expressed confidence that President- 
elect Eisenhower “will do his utmost to carry out his 
pledge to be fair and just to Americans in all walks of 
life.” A sampling of statements from labor papers 
shows views both pessimistic and not so pessimistic. 


The CIO News (Congress of Industrial Organizations) 


“The CIO has no alibis about this election. It 
does not intend to whine or whimper because the 
man we endorsed was defeated. . . . 

“The party of Abraham Lincoln has not always 
been antilabor, and it need not be so. On the other 
hand, we cannot ignore the harassing labor record 
of many of the Senators and Congressmen who were 
reelected. 

“Labor was not an issue in the 1952 election. Both 
party platforms recognized the inherent right of 
unions to organize and to engage in collective bar- 
gaining. If President Eisenhower and the GOP 
leaders in Congress are faithful to the concept ex- 
pounded in their platform, relations between labor 
and management can be harmonious and construc- 
tive. If, on the other hand, the hate-labor block is 
given free rein, workers will suffer and so will the 
entire nation.” 


AFL News Reporter (American Federation of Labor) 


“What can labor expect from the new adminis- 
tration? 

“Trade unionists can perhaps derive a clue as to 
what President-elect Eisenhower will do regarding 
labor legislation from what he told the American 
Federation of Labor convention in New York City 
last September. Regarding the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the general said: 

“T am in favor, not of repealing, but of amending 
that law. 

“J will not support any amendment which weak- 
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ens the rights of working men and women. Seeking | 
desirable amendments, I will ask the advice andj} ~ 
suggestions of all groups—public, management and F 
labor. I assure you that this invitation of mine will | 


be genuine and in good faith.’” 


Labor (fifteen railroad labor unions, AFL, Ind.) 


“Of course, there will be no change in the Taft- | 
Hartley Act remotely favorable to labor. Taft has | 
been talking about ‘strengthening’ the law, by both | 
prohibiting industry-wide bargaining and making it | 
infinitely harder to get a union shop. He can com- | 
mand overwhelming majorities in both houses for | 
granting him antilabor suggestions. Will Ike go | 


along? Time will tell.” 


The Paper Maker (International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, AFL) 


“A provision [banning industry-wide bargaining] | 
was in the original house version of the Taft- | 
Hartley Law but Senator Taft was instrumental in | 
having it eliminated. Whether Taft was genuinely | 
opposed to it or opposed it simply because it might | 
hold up passage of the law is in the realm of con- | 
jecture. But the fact stands that he opposed it and | 
lobbyists for the provision would have to beat down | 
Taft as chairman of the Senate Labor Committee to 7 


get it through.” 
Textile Labor (Textile Workers Union of America, ClO) 


“For us in the TWUA-CIO, the meaning of the } 


election is clear. Now we really have to build our 
union—or be destroyed. 


“No longer can we count on a friendly or even | 
courteous hearing in Washington. No longer can we | 


dream of a government which believes in collective 
bargaining. For the next four years at least, we're 
on our own. 


“All of us—rank and file members, officers and — 
staff—must recapture all the energy, the devotion | 


and self-sacrifice which made our union great; for 


the odds against us will be the heaviest we have | 
(For other | 


endured since the CIO was born.” 
TWUA-CIO problems, see next page.) 


The Machinist (International Association 
of Machinists, AFL) 


“We should plan our activities on the assumption , 
that nobody is going to defend our rights as em- _ 
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| The IUE-CIO News (International Union 


ployees and nobody is going to negotiate a fair deal 
for us unless we are prepared and able to defend 
ourselves. 

“We must assume that the new administration in 
‘Washington is going to be less concerned with our 
problems than the administrations of the last twenty 
years.” (A.J. Hayes, IAM president, went on to ask 
the members to seek 100% membership in every 
shop where the [AM now holds bargaining rights.) 


of Electrical Workers, ClO) 

“Organized labor intends to render every positive 
assistance to help the new president and the new 
administration carry out its responsibilities. We will 
have a clear understanding of the administration’s 
ability to carry out its pledges by the 1954 election.” 


The NMU Pilot (National Maritime Union, CIO) 


{ “The labor movement must not, and cannot, take 
the position that this defeat represents anything 
_ other than a temporary setback. Neither Taft, who 
will be the nominal leader in Washington in this 
Republican victory, nor anyone else will be able to 
take away any of the social or economic gains made 
by the American people in the last twenty years, 
without a tremendous struggle developing.” 


Lewis Declines Life-Time Term Presidency 


_ Resolutions urging that John L. Lewis be made permanent 

president of the United Mine Workers were opposed by Mr. 
Lewis at the Mine Workers’ recent convention, reports the 
United Mine Workers’ Journal. Mr. Lewis stated: “I want 
the rules of the organization to apply to me just like they do 
to every other member, and I will take a chance with you 
when the regular elections come around as to whether you 
want to elect me.” UMW Vice-President Kennedy followed 
Mr. Lewis on the rostrum with the statement: “Whether 
by election or otherwise, John L. Lewis will be with us as 
president during the rest of his natural life.” 


AFL Receipts Top $3.5 Million 


AFL income amounted to $3,621,118.60 for the nine- 
month period ending June 30, 1952, according to a financial 
report in The American Federationist. Of this total, $2,999,- 
991.04 came from per capita taxes. AF'L expenditures during 
the period amounted to almost $3.5 million. 


Engineer Scientists Form New Unit 


Twenty-five small independent professional groups are now 
in the process of becoming affiliated with the newly or- 
ganized Engineers and Scientists of America, reports The 
Council Compass, published by a small independent pro- 
fessional union. By the end of 1953, the ESA expects to 
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represent 40,000 professional employees, according to this 
source. The Engineers and Scientists of America, ind., 
represents a merger of the Council of Engineering and Scien- 
tific Employees, the National Professional Association, and 
the Engineers Architects Association. The primary purpose 
of the organization, reports The Council Compass, is to 
organize units of nonsupervisory professional employees. 
The ESA has no connection with the AFL’s International 
Federation of Technical Engineers. 


AFL Textile Union Wins in South, Looks North 


By defeating the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, in an election among 11,000 workers at the Dan 
River Mills, the United Textile Workers of America, AFL 
claims it is the dominant textile union in the South, accord- 
ing to The Textile Challenger. The Dan River vote was 
UTW-AFL—7,869; TWUA-CIO—278; no union—1,624. The 
victory is viewed by the AFL union as a spur to start 
extended organizing activities in the North. UTW Presi- 
dent Valente has announced plans to seek NLRB elections 
next spring among member mills of the New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Teamsters Seek Three Million Members 


A new national organizing drive to raise AFL Teamster 
membership to 3 million is in the making, states Dave Beck, 
new Teamster union president. In an interview published 
in the St. Louis Labor Tribune, Mr. Beck said the drive is 
aimed at bringing into the union all employees who work on 
jobs within the Teamsters’ jurisdiction. Center of the new 
organizing drive will be Chicago, reports the Tribune, where 
the Teamsters’ union now has forty-nine local unions with 
over 125,000 members. 


Machinists Claim Union Shop Gains 


Union shop provisions were included in four out of five 
AFL Machinist contracts signed during the third quarter of 
1952, claims The Machinist. The ~/ \” analysis was based 
on 2,349 agreements signed during tlie three-month period. 
The union’s research department say3 1,945 of the contracts 
called for the union shop, 134 prescribed maintenance of 
membership. In addition to union security gains, The 
Machinist states that 99.4% of these pacts call for paid 
vacations and 93% provide paid holidays. 


Union Plans Village for Retired Members 


The Upholsterers International Union, AFL, is moving 
ahead on plans for a Florida retirement village, reports the 
UIU Journal. The union’s building program calls for a 
colony of individual homes, rather than an institution. The 
UIU Journal reports that eighteen experts in social service 
and retirement-home administration will counsel the union 
in its project. 

HARoLD STIEGLITZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs ow 
PENSIONS AND 


OTHER BENEFITS 


Recent Legal Decisions 


Restricting payment of welfare fund benefits to 
union members discriminates against nonunion mem- 
bers and therefore violates the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
National Labor Relations Board has ruled. The case 
involved Jandel Furs of Washington, D.C., and the 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union (ind.), whose 1949- 
1951 agreement provided that only union members are 
eligible for welfare benefits. By this agreement, ac- 
cording to the board, the employer engaged in illegal 
interference with employee rights, illegal assistance to 
a labor union, and illegal discrimination against indi- 
vidual employees. The union engaged in an illegal 
attempt to cause the employer to discriminate against 
nonunion workers. The union also violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act ban on interference with or coercion of 
employees on union matters, NLRB says. 

The NLRB bases this decision on the unfair prac- 
tices sections, 8 (a) and 8(b), of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It does not concern itself with Section 302 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which prescribes in detail the legal terms 
and manner of administration of an employee health 
and welfare fund. The legality of contract clauses 
covered by Section 302 is the sole responsibility of the 
Justice Department, the board has already said. In 
1949, a decision in the United States District Court for 
eastern Pennsylvania found that a welfare plan re- 
stricting benefits to union members was legal under 
Section 302. 


Group Insurance, 1945-1951 


Group insurance pians as a whole registered another 
advance during the year 1951, but the particular bene- 
fits offered under these insurance programs progressed 
at different speeds. The table on the next page, 
which is based on statistics prepared by the Life 
Insurance Association of America, indicates that life 
insurance growth is proceeding at about the same rate 
as in preceding years, including the number of policies 
underwritten and the number of employees insured. 
The average amount of life insurance in force also rose 
somewhat, probably reflecting increased earnings. 

All kinds of hospital, surgical and medical benefits 
showed a big increase. The growth was most evident 
in all forms of dependents’ coverages. The average 
hospital benefit for dependents increased approxi- 
mately a dollar a day while the increase in the average 


benefit for employees was a little over 50 cents a day. | 
The gain in numbers of group medical contracts grew | 
at a rapid rate for both employees and their depend- | 
ents, doubling the number of contracts in force in a} 
year’s time. 


Expanded Credit Wa Services 


The Servel Employees’ Federal Credit Union has } 
added some new services for its members. The six- | 


month period before a new employee could apply for | 
a loan has been eliminated. Employees may purchase | — 


Servel products with no down payment and two years | 
to pay, now that Regulation W has been rescinded. | 
A new loan protection plan insures the lives of mem- | 
bers up to age seventy for an amount equal to their | 
loan balance at the time of death; and members up to | 
age sixty are insured against total and permanent dis- | 
ability for an amount up to their loan balance. This | 
new policy is free to employees. . 


Big Prizes for Bond Buyers 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is giving all em- | 
ployees investing at least 75 cents a week in United 
States saving bonds the chance to win a vacation trip | 
to Paris and other valuable prizes in a group of draw- | 
ings held at the plant. All employees’ clock numbers | 
are put into the barrel, but the drawing continues un- | 
til the number drawn is that of an employee who has | 
signed up for the bond program. Along with the win- | 
ning names, Lockheed makes public the numbers | 
which were drawn but did not win because their own- | 
ers had not signed up for bonds. ot 

The grand-prize winner has the choice of a TWA 
trip to Paris for two, plus expense money and a paid | 
vacation, or more than $2,000 in bonds. Thirty other | 
prizes—savings bonds in denominations of $25 to $500 | 
—are also awarded. | 


Pension Funds Buy Property 


R. H. Macy & Co. Inc. has sold the real estate and — 
certain other property owned by its former radio and | 


television operating subsidiary to the Retirement Sys- | 
tem for Employees of R. H. Macy & Co. Inc. and | 
_ Affiliates. The price: $4,500,000. The Retirement Sys- 
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Group Insurance in Force in the United States and Canada, by Years, 1945 to 1951 
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Number of Employees Insured 


Amount of Insurance 


Total 
Insured 


11,329,388 
14,932,000 
16,105,000 
16,983,000 
19,006,000 
21,011,000 


79,000 
119,000 
249,000 
367,000 


5,921,360 
8,377,000 
9,498,000 
10,260,000 
15,104,000 
17,992,000 


4,371,350 
7,110,000 
7,902,000 
8,500,000 
10,057,000 
12,132,000 


3,432,320 
7,080,000 
8,839,000 
9,197,000 
12,248,000 
14,531,000 


3,948,565 
6,529,000 
7,729,000 
8,396,000 
10,309,000 
12,586,000 


1,587,669 
4,574,000 
6,470,000 
7,194,000 
10,910,000 
13,790,000 


335,152 
852,000 
1,295,000 
1,712,000 
3,465,000 
4,530,000 


97,876 
246,000 
632,000 

1,024,000 
2,179,000 
3,416,000 


3,709,071 
4,979,000 
6,147,000 
6,669,000 
8,073,000 


9,470,000 
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Compiled from annual reports of the Life Insurance Association of America 
a1948=100.0 bY eekly benefit cDaily benefit dMaximum surgical benefit eNot available fRevised gPrincipal sum 


Average 
Number of 
Employees 
per Poticy 


214 
256 
233 
190 
194 
188 


316 
441 
396 
289 
299 
278 


209 
255 
228 
190 
192 
192 


216 
397 
345 
248 
275 
277 


166 
204 
217 
205 
238f 
200 


193 
424 
482 
305 
331 
280 


177 
205 
215 
203 
210 
194 


Tota] in 
Foree 
(000 Dollars) 


22,426,725 
32,194,900 
36,970,800 
89,944,300 
47,638,400 
54,293,200 


41,400 
58,200 
123,500 
178,000 


100,830 
162,100 
194,4005 
228,400b 
365,100b 
423,8000 


19,939 c¢ 
$6,300c 
43,300c'! 
50,400c' 
68,000c 
88,900c' 


13,914¢ 
32,900c' 
44,900¢ 
52,600c 
74,300¢ 
102,000c 


579,081d 
959,292d 
1,155,000d 
1,316,700d 
1,809,300d 
2,327,600d 


207,363d 
568,200d 
872,800d 
1,061,700d 
1,688,000d 
2,340,100d 
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6,407,853g 
9,601,000g 
11,396,900g 
12,975,8009 
16,217,100 
19,539,400 
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1,979.52 
2,156.10 
2,295 .61 
2,352 .02 
2,506.49 
2,584.04 


524. 
489 .08 
495 .98 
485.01 
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17.03 
19.35 
20.47 
22.26 
24.17 
23.55 


.56c 
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Age 
.93¢ 
.76¢ 
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146. 
146. 
149. 
156. 
175. 
184. 


66d 
93d 
44d 
82d 
51d 
94d 


130. 
124, 
134. 
147. 
154. 
169. 


61d 
22d 
90d 
58d 
72d 
70d 
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1,727. 
1,928. 
1,854. 06g 
1,945 . 69g 
2,008. 81g 
2,063.299 


629 
30g 


1Not including group indebtedness or wholesale life 
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tem, which is in its ninth year, covers 10,982 em- 
ployees. The system’s net assets are now $19,812,000. 


* * * 


Another pension fund, that of E. G. Skinner & Co., 
Inc., has just bought out the company which estab- 
lished it. The company owns thirty-three retail meat 
markets in the Middle West and has 250 employees, 
about 150 of whom are members of the pension plan. 
The fund is paying about $400,000 for the business. 


New Labor Studies 


A long-range study of the problems of old age and 
retirement is being undertaken by Cornell University 
under a grant from the Lilly Foundation of In- 
dianapolis. About 5,000 older employees of companies 
in various parts of the United States have just filled 
out the first of the seven annual questionnaires on 
which the report will be based. 


* * * 


More than a fifth of the 59 million workers em- 
ployed at the time of a recent Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey had been on the same job for nine 
years or more. The study breaks down the nation’s 
labor force of January, 1951, into four job-tenure 
categories: 


e The group who have been on the same job 
since before Pearl Harbor; 13 million, or 22% of the 
total. 

e Those still holding jobs obtained during World 
War II; 7 million, or 12%. 

e Those who got their present jobs between V-J 
day and the outbreak of the Korean conflict in 
June, 1950; 26.5 million, or 45%. 

e The group whose jobs date from Korea; over 
11 million, or about 20%. 


Of the 13 million with nine or more years of job 
tenure, about 4.5 million were under age forty-five. 
Of the other 8.5 million, nearly half were between 
forty-five and fifty-four; over a third were in the 
fifty-five to sixty-four bracket; and a sixth were over 
age sixty-five. 

The findings of the BLS survey are published in the 
Monthly Labor Review for September, 1952. 


Keeping Employees Informed 


In celebration of the golden anniversary of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s health insurance plan, the 
company has distributed a special four-page folder to 
its employees. The folder illustrates the evolution of 
the insurance program at GE from the founding of 
a mutual benefit association in 1902 to the present 


group insurance plan, which includes life and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance, hospital 
and surgical benefits, medical care and maternity 
allowance, and weekly disability benefits. About 98% 
of all active employees are now enrolled in the GE 
insurance plan. 

1952 also marks the fortieth anniversary of the 
General Electric Company’s pension plan. 

* * * 


The November, 1952, issue of the Hammermill 
Paper Company’s employee magazine is devoted 
almost entirely to the company’s retirement program. 


The cover of the special pension issue depicts a relaxed _ 
and happy retiree, and nine pages of illustrated text’ 
give a detailed explanation of every phase of the pen-| 


sion plan. 


What If the Union Bargaining Agent Changes? 


A clause providing for retention of a previously 
bargained insurance program in the event of a change 
in bargaining agents is included in the agreement 
between the International Association of Machinists, 
AFL, and the Shelbyville, Illinois plant of the Oliver 
Corporation. The contract states as the reason for 
this provision the fact that “insurance plans and agree- 


ments for the establishment of same are by their 


nature matters requiring the parties to enter into 
commitments for considerable periods of time.” 


i 


New and Increased Benefits 


The Carrier Corporation has established a major- 
medical-expense plan supplementing its basic group 


insurance program. The plan has a deductible amount 


of $300 (including benefits under the basic plan). It 
pays 80% of most major medical expenses above the 
deductible amount, to a maximum of $10,000. (On 
charges of more than $500 incurred for surgical fees 
or for a registered nurse’s care outside the hospital, 
the plan pays 70% of the excess, up to $10,000.) 


Mental infirmity is included as an illness covered by — 


the plan. Employees earning over $6,000 a year are 
eligible. The weekly cost is 38 cents for individual 
coverage and $1.09 for family coverage. 

Carrier’s basic plan, covering all employees, has a 
new benefit schedule as of July 1, 1952. The plan now 
pays a daily hospital benefit of $11 for seventy days, 
$100 for miscellaneous hospital expenses, $3 per day in- 
hospital medical expense, and a $225 surgical max- 
imum. The weekly disability benefit ranges from $20 
for employees earning under $2,000 per year, to $50 
for those earning $6,000 and over. $3,000 is the mini- 
mum for life insurance, $20,000 the maximum. The 
weekly contribution for family coverage under the 
basic plan ranges from $1.03 to $3.04, depending on 
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earnings. Single employees contribute from 49 cents 
_ to $5 per week. 
} * * * 
“Bigger and Better” is the title of a new booklet 
“describing the Kaiser-Frazer UAW-CIO group in- 
surance program. The new benefits, which became 
_ effective February 1, 1951, give $5 per day up to sev- 
enty days for in-hospital care by a physician (em- 
ployee and dependents); X-Ray and electrocardio- 
graph expenses (employee and dependents); Blue 
| Shield surgical benefits; and $1,000 death benefits for 
retired employees. Benefits which continue as before 
are $30 per week disability payment for twenty-six 
_ weeks; actual cost of hospitalization for employee and 
dependents up to 120 days, and $2,000. death benefits 
if the employee dies before retirement. 
The Kaiser-Frazer UAW-CIO plan is financed en- 
| tirely by the company and is administered jointly by 
_ labor and management. 

A companion piece to the group insurance booklet 
is an illustrated booklet explaining the company- 
financed, jointly-administered pension plan. 
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The Standard Oil Company of Indiana announces 
ten changes in its pension program, effective July 1, 
1952, several of which follow: 


e Employee contributions have been reduced. 


e The normal retirement age for women has been 
raised from age sixty to age sixty-five—the same as 
for men. 


e An employee may now retire at age fifty-five. 


e A minimum monthly retirement income is now 
guaranteed; this ranges from $110 a month, includ- 
ing Social Security, for an employee with ten years 
of service to $200 a month for the employee who 
retires after forty years of service. 


e As a possible offset to the low earnings of the 
depression years, past service credits may now be 
based on average monthly earnings in 1936, 1937, or 
1938, whichever is highest, if this will result in a 
higher pension for the worker; otherwise the old 
formula will be followed. 

Lots E. Forvr 
Division of Personnel Admimstration 


Multi-Unit Bargaining 
(Continued from page 460) 


would be impractical. Any legislation would have to be 
so drawn as to prevent the destruction of units which have 
existed successfully, historically. Otherwise, the disruption 
caused might be more serious than the effects of the group 
bargaining, and the legislation probably could not be 
passed in any event. Rather, it seems desirable and neces- 
sary to pass legislation which would impede or prevent 
the growth of unreasonable group-bargaining units. Per- 
haps an effective approach would be to require a policy 
of the National Labor Relations Board in new certifica- 
tions to confine the bargaining unit to a single plant of 
a single company unless compelling economic reasons exist 
for a larger unit.” 


Against Legislation Breaking Up Units 


“The less government intervention into labor-man- 
agement relations, the better.” That sums up the feel- 
ings of those who oppose legislative restrictions on 
multi-unit bargaining. The reasons given by these in- 
dustrial relations executives for opposing such legisla- 
tion at this time are: 


e To prohibit multiple-employer bargaining and at 
the same time permit multiple-employer unions would 
have the result of “further unbalancing the relative 
bargaining power, and greatly strengthening the pow- 
er of the union.” 
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e Restraints to force bargaining back to a local level 
would be impractical for there would be “devious 
ways of circumventing such legislation, and much of 
industry would not be sympathetic to it.” 


e “Large unions can obtain the results of broad- 
base bargaining whether the negotiations are carried 
on individually, company-wide, or industry-wide, be- 
cause of the apparent willingness of many manage- 
ments to adopt a philosophy of pattern bargaining.” 


e “A large number of companies are unwilling to 
hazard the possibility of strike by refusing to grant 
some concessions which have already been granted by 
other companies within their own industry, or even by 
other noncompeting companies within their local em- 
ployment area.” 


e “Any legislation that would have the effect of 
invalidating established collective bargaining prac- 
tices which have proven effective would cause more 
harm than good.” 

e “While legislation might be of immediate benefit 
to some industrial managements and to some employ- 
ers, it would inevitably be followed by subsequent 
laws placing additional restrictions on the actions of 
employers—with more bureaus and agencies, more 
bureaucratic regulations and rules, and more govern- 
mental control over the lives of all.” 

James J. Bamprick, JR. 
HERMINE ZAGAT 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Significant Labor Statistics 


Item 


Consumers’ Price Index ! 


Housefurnishings................202 
Sundries sy 2 isteae laste cielo doe Sno 
Purchasing value of the dollar......... 
All ttems/ (BLS) Gatec seen. ce tee mee 
Employment Status 2 
Civilian labor force...............000- 
Employed 
Agriculture soi. sc saicam setae cats easels 
Nonagricultural industries........ 
Unemployed 54. jo ccs acereeiasaee ches 


i i a) 


Wage Earners * 
Employeesinnonagriculturalestablishm’ts 
Manblacturing®.\;20..7swcieeseont 
Mining tye corae tate siceieie stems 
Construction {2.3/8 sc sab aad none 


RUC see ten 4 


Productionandrelated workersin manuf’g 
Employment 

All manufacturing................. 

Ditrable2 See gee cateshee asthe 


Average weekly hours 
Allimanufacturmg'ssccee soe cece sides 
Diirable tiisgias tage om Pe acreses 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing................. 
Dutableck saved corer t catowiioret 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing................. 
Durableie3). saved cede anna oe 


Straight time hourly earnings 
All manufacturing................. 
Darablezig satis celeste se cicae ce 


Turnover rates in manufacturing 2 
Separationsra2 ssGs aoc eee asees 
Quite gus arate ia vatr hy inated ak conre 


1 Tuy Conrerence BoarD 
2 Bureau of the Census _ 
8 Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1952 
Unit Year 
Ago 
Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. 
Jan. 1939=100 181.6}7 181.7/r 182.6/r 182.1} 180.8] 180.6] 179.9] 177.6 
Jan. 1939=100 240.0) 241.1/k 243.9] 243.2/7 240.5/2 240.1] 237.8] 235.0 
Jan. 1939=100 126.2)/r 125.6]}7r 125.6}7r 125.2) 124.9} 124.9] 124.7] 122.7 
Jan. 1939=100 150.5)r 150.8] 150.5]. 150.7} 151.0} 151.7] 152.1] 156.3 
Jan. 19389=100 167.4)r 167.4)/r 167.8} 168.2) 168.3] 169.0] 169.6] 175.0 
Jan. 1939 =100 136.1) 136.6] 135.7] 185.9} 136.2] 137.1] 137.3] 140.6 
Jan. 1939=100 137.9|r 136.3] 135.8}r 134.8] 133.9}—133.4] 135.9] 135.1 
Jan. 1989=100 92.7) 93.0ir 93.2\r 91.3 91.4 91.4 91.3 90.9 
Jan. 1939=100 102.9} 102.9} 102.8) 102.8] 102.9} 102.9} 103.1] 101.7 
Jan. 1939=100 164.4) 165.2} 165.1/r 164.8} 165.6] 166.1) 167.5] 169.8 
Jan. 1989=100 173.2} 172.9) 173.0) 172.5) 171.1) 170.7) 170.4] 164.9 
Jan. 1939 dollars 55.1 55.0|r 54.8 54.9 55.3 55.4 55.6 56.3 
1935-1939=100 j|ja 191.5/a 194.1j/a 192.3]a 192.4)a 191. 1]a 190.4]a 189.6la 187.8 
thousands 63,146] 63,698] 63,958} 64,176) 64,390] 62,778] 61,744] 63,452 
thousands 61,862] 62,260} 62,354) 62,234] 62,572!) 61,176] 60,132 61,836 
thousands 7,274) 7,548) 6,964) 7,598] 8,170] 6,960] 6,412 7,668 
thousands 54,588] 54,712) 55,390) 54,636] 54,402) 54,216] 53,7920 54,168 
thousands 1,284) 1,438) 1,604) 1,942) 1,818] 1,602] 1,612] 1,616 
thousands p 47,705) r 47,693) r 47,106)7 46,006] 46,292] 46,355] 46,299) 46,902 
thousands p 16,406) r 16,361}r 16,015)7 15,162} 15,410) 15,680] 15,795] 15,965 
thousands p 858\r 874 887 7184 814 893 896 917 
thousands ip 2,686|r 2,763|7r 2,783|r 2,722) 2,663) 2,520] 2416] 2,761 
thousands p 4,220\r 4,217|7r 4,201|r 4,140} 4,168) 4,134) 4,096] 4,166 
thousands p 10,084|r 9,970}7 9,795|r 9,792) 9,838} 9,773] 9,845) 9,893 
thousands p 1,971) 1,972)r 1,993)r 1,993) 1,977] 1,958] 1,952] 1,898 
thousands p 4,766)r 4,824|7r 4,843|r 4,855} 4,837) 4,795] 4,748] 4,770 
thousands ip 6,714) 6,712) 6,589) 6,558] 6,585] 6,602] 6,551) 6,532 
thousands p 13,254! r 13,218) r 12,874) 7 12,061) 12,329] 12,606} 12,733] 19,997 
thousands p V,A87\r 7,389|r 7,134/r 6,559] 6,888] 7,280} 7,329] 7,296 
thousands p 5,767\r 5,829|r 5,740)7 5,502) 6,441) 5,326] 5,404) 5,701 
number p 41.5}r 41.3 40.6 39.9 40.5 40.2 39.8 40.5 
number p 42.417 42.0ir 41.1]r 40.2 41.2 41.1 40.8 41.7 
number ip 40.3 40.3 39.9}r 39.5 39.5 39.0 38.4 88.9 
dollars ‘p 1.706)r 1.697) 1.670} 1.648} 1.658] 1.658} 1.655] 1.615 
dollars p 1.823\r 1.811}r 1.769] r 1.733) 1.747) 1.746) 1.742! 1.705 
dollars ip 1.546) 1.546) 1.543) 1.545) 1.540] 1.530) 1.529] 1.491 
dollars p 70.80)r 70.09} 67.80) 65.76) 67.15] 66.65] 65.87) 65.41 
dollars ip 77 .30)r 76.06|r 72.71)/r 69.67) 71.98) 71.76) 71.07) 71.10 
dollars p 62.30} 62.30) 61.57|/r 61.03) 60.83} 59.71] 58.71] 58.00 
dollars é 1.639)r 1.633] 1.617] 1.605] 1.607) 1.610} 1.605] 1.557 
dollars é 1.737|r 1.733} 1.705|r 1.683] 1.682] 1.682} 1.683) 1.635 
dollars e 1.500) 1.500} 1.503}r 1.509} 1.505). 1.499] 1.494] 1.450 
per 100 employees jip 4.2 4.9 4.6 5.0 83.9 3.9 4.1 4.7 
per 100 employees |ip 2.8 3.5 3.0 2.2 2:2 2.2 2.2 2.5 
per 100 employees |p 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 
per 100 employees ||p 0.7 0.7 1.0 2.2 ial ile 1.3 1.4 
per 100 employees {jp 5.3\r 5.6 5.9 4.4 4.9 3.9 Sa 4.4 


a Adjusted indexes: 

Apr., 188.7; May, 189.0; June, 189.6; July, 190.8; 
Aug., 191.1; Sept., 190.8; Oct., 190.9. 

Year ago, 187.4. 
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Ff Less than .05 

§ Based on food prices for May 14, 1952 

i Based on food prices for June 16, 1952 
Based on food prices for August 18, 1952. 
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Bro BRC ROD A2Xru was 


Percentage Change 
Latest Latest . 
Month | Month 
over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
—0.1) +2.3 
—0.5} +4+2.1 
+0.5} +2.9 
—0.2) —3.7 
0 =4.35 
—0.44 -—3.2 
+1.2) +2.1 
—0.3} +2.0 
0 +1.2. 
—0.5| —3.2 
+0.2} +5.0 
+0.2) —@.1 
+0.1] +2.0 
—0.9) —0.5 
—0.6 if 
—3.6) —5.1 
—0.2) +0.8 
—10.7) —20.5 
f +1.7 
+0.3} +2.8 
—1.8) —6.4 
—2.8) -—2.7 
+0.1) +1.3 
+1.1) +1.9 
—0.1) +3.8 
—1.2} —0.1 
if, +2.8 
+0.3) +2 
+1.3) +2 
—1.1} +1 
+0.5} +2 
+1.0) +1 
0 +3 
+0.5) +5 
+0.7) +6 
0 +3 
+1.0) +8 
+1.6) +8. 
0 +7. 
+0.4) +5 
+0.2| +6 
0 +3 
—14.3} —10.6 
—20.0} +12.0 
0 0 
0 —50.0 
—5.4, +20.5 
¢ Estimated 
p Preliminary 
ry Revised 


Review of 
Labor Statistics 


ONSUMERS’ PRICES moved down for the sec- 
ond consecutive month according to Tae Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s latest survey. Lower prices of food, 
clothing and housefurnishings pushed the index down 
0.1% during the month ending October 15, bring- 
ing it to 181.6 (January, 1939=100) . This is still 2.3% 
higher than the October, 1951, level. 
Food prices declined 0.5% over the month. Heavy 
cattle slaughter toppled beef prices throughout the 


| country, and prices of lamb and pork were caught in 
_ the slide. Butter, sweet and white potatoes, cabbage, 


Heese SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS eeere 


spinach, lettuce and bananas also registered declines 


_while higher prices were reported for margarine, green 


beans, onions and oranges. Food prices have reached 
their lowest level since April of this year and many 
authorities feel that further declines are in prospect. 
Cattle slaughter is expected to show a gain of approxi- 
mately 25% in 1953; some experts think this will mean 


a minimum decline of 20% in retail beef prices during 
the next few months. 

After registering slight upward movements for two 

months, housefurnishings slumped once again in Oc- 
tober. An 0.5% decrease put this index at its lowest 
level since November, 1950. This component has 
dropped 3.2% over the past year. Clothing prices also 
dipped (0.2%) during the month, but in spite of these 
declines, retailers and manufacturers generally looked 
forward to better clothing and furniture markets in 
1953. 
Housing costs advanced 0.5% between mid-Septem- 
ber and mid-October, reflecting the lifting of rent con- 
trols in a number of cities on September 30. The index 
still has not felt the full impact of rent increases, since 
a number of cities have not been surveyed since the 
decontrol date. 

Fuel prices advanced 1.2% over the month and 
sundries increased 0.2% in spite of the lower prices 
reported for soaps and soap powders, tires and tubes. 

Purchasing value of the consumers’ dollar rose 0.2% 
to reach a level of 55.1 cents (January, 1939, dollar= 
100 cents). This was its highest purchasing value 
since last June. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Total civilian employment in October was approxi- 
mately 400,000 below the estimate for September, but 


Proportion of Average Sales Paid Management in Selected Manufacturing Industries 


Aggregate Remuneration as Per Cent of Sales 
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Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nove: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


eee ee OOF 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes 
July 1952 | Oct. 1951 July 1952 | Oct. 1951 
Oct. 1952 | July 1952 | Oct. 1951 to to Oct. 1952 | July 1952 | Oct. 1951 to to 
Oct. 1952 | Oct. 1952 Oct. 1952 | Oct. 1952 
Baltimore Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Roady kao seee he 939.2 | 242.9r) 234.7 || —1.5 | 41.9] Food............... 257.0 | 254.3r| 250.9 |} +1.1] +2.4 
ousing. cnt sacra 116.8 116.8 115.7 0 +1.0 Housing Fo clan sO 113.0 113.0r| 109.8 0 +2.9 
Clothing a aacine creer 153.5 154.9 156.8 —0.9 =O ih ClOUING me aelantsre nies 154.2 153.7r| 159.5 +0.3 —3.3 
iC Cee SA oa 157.4 154.57} 155.6 +1.9 +1.2 | Fuel!..... beeen ees 143.7 142.0 140.2 +1.2 4+2.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 193.0 192.2 | 200.9 +0.4 —3.9 | Housefurnishings....| 177.8 177.8 182.5 0 —2.6 
Sundriesis,, ocss«ceues Lio 172.3 160.3 +0.1 -F7.6 | Sundries. . 3s... 2. Liege 177.47r| 168.9 —0.1 +4.9 
Weighted total..... 183.5 | 184.7r|_179.3 || —0.6| +2.3 | Weighted total..... 184.6 | 183.77| 180.87|| +0.5| +2.4 
Bridgeport Newark 
aod ss cette 932.5 | 237.3 | 227.3 —2.0 |° +2.3 | Food:.....2........ 937.4 | 241.97] 227.3 —-1.9 +44 
Housing <o ence aces 119.5 | 118.57) 114.8 +0.8 +4.1 | Housing............ 111.1 111.1 108.5 0 +2.4) 
GClothingio tess. cts (a 144.8 145.6 147.8 —0.5 —2.0 | Clothing...:.'..: Stoee|) 1437% 140.6 148.0 +2.2 —2.9 
Burel#. 035.2 bee's 20 167.2 164.9 159.8 +1.4 =-4.67 9) Buell ae eee 124.2 121.5 123.3 +2.2 +0.7 
Housefurnishings. . ... 162.6 | 162.1] 163.8 +0.3 —0.7 | Housefurnishings....]| 194.1 | 190.27} 205.6 +2.1 —5.6 
Sundries sci. <ieusciass => 182.0 181.97} 179.2 +0.1 +1.6 | Sundries............ 166.8 167.3 147.3 —0.3 | +13.2 
Weighted total..... 180.9 | 182.17|_177.2 || —0.7| +2.1] Weighted total..... 178.8 | 180.07| 169.9 || —0.7| +65.2 
Erie Roanoke 
BOOd Sete om eesters en's 261.1 263.47] 258.5 —0.9 +1.0 Food. bie, crea RET ES, nG 241.7 244,.9r| 237.0 —1.3 +2.0 
Housing i555 oe ssa ete oie 137.3 135.97) 134.1 +1.0 +2.4 | Housing............ 157.8 157.0r| 157.9 +0.5 —0.1 
Clothing». casket asic 175.9 177.6 180.0 —1.0 —2.3 | Clothing............ 168.3 168,57} 176.0 —0.1 —4.4 
Bileltsices cs cwnmnen es 176.4 170.3 169.0 +3.6 =A Ar BUGE re vise arereieret 151.2 142.6 146.2 +6.0 +3.4 
Housefurnishings..... 169.3 | 169.6 | 172.7 —0.2 | -—2.0 | Housefurnishings....}| 173.8 | 172.7r| 176.9 +0.6| —1.8 
Sundries? ne ose nie estes 175.3 175.0r| 163.2 +0.2 4+7.4 | Sundries............ 163.2 163.37} 158.47||} —0.1 +3.0 
Weighted total..... 195.7 | 195.7r| 190.8 0 +2.6 | Weighted total..... 185.6 | 185.8r| 183.37]| —0.1 | +1.3 
Grand Rapids Seattle 
BO0d oa 1: aids es ee eres 242.4 246.2r) 236.5 —1.5 == 5) I BOod Aare acini aie 237.0 237 .2r| 229.6 —0.1 +3.2 
Housing). svie.ss5oises 181.7 | 176.6} 173.8 +2.9 1:45 | Housings... a. 2 136.9 | 185.2 | 135.5 +1.3]} +1.0 
Clothingee esses tote 142.6 140.4 148.4 +1.6 3.9") ‘Clothinga+ss. seen c 143.7 143.7r| 147.4 0 —2.5 
Buel esos uvacciemsisters 161.6 | 153.5] 154.8 +5.3 anh) Buelt <tc. one 139.8 | 139.27] 140.7 +0.4 —0.6 
Housefurnishings..... 173.9 | 176.5) 185.17) —0.9 —6.1 | Housefurnishings....| 182.1] 179.2} 178.7 +1.6] -+1.9 
Sundries! 2 iMiosea.ce 176.7 | 176.07) 171.3 +0.4 3,2 | Sundries. ..5.4..- 20. 160.6 | 160.6} 158.7 0 +1.2 
Weighted total..... 191.7 191.07| 187.77r|| +0.4 spel Weighted total. .... 178.9 178.57r| 176.0 +0.2 +1.6 
Houston Syracuse 
Boodt teaatisetaciescier 236.8 | 238.3r| 236.7 —0.6 a Rood tn. ehtcrde seters 243.8 | 249.9 | 238.6 —2.4 +2.2 
HOUSING eres eine ale 144.2 | 142.57) 137.9 +1.2] +4.6 | Housing............ 125.8 | 194.8 | 124.8 +0.8 | +0.8 
Clothing -nenc-aclsl 150.2 | 151.97) 156.4 —-1.1 —4.0 | Clothing............ 161.1 157.6 | 165.3 +2.2 —2.5 
Biel Sey rare Ne soles 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 Buelts 7h. epee: 169.1 163.7 | 164.1 +3.3; +3.0 
Housefurnishings..... 142.9 | 144.1] 147.7 —0.8 | —3.2 | Housefurnishings....} 175.8 | 176.1 | 177.5 —0.2) —1.0 
Sundries. oss ce sities 167.5 167.77r| 162.0 —0.1 +3.4 | Sundries............ 154.4 153.0 150.7r|| +0.9 +2.5 
Weighted total..... 174.8 | 175.37) 172.9 —0.3 +1.1 Weighted total..... 177.87r| 174.87]| —0.2 | +1.6 


Source: Tue ConFrERENCE Boarp. 


1 Includes electricity and gas. 


r Revised. 


a Less than 0.1% 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 
a 


Date Pye ocae 
All Items 
1951 October............. 176.0 
November.......... 178.2 
December..........-. 178.8 
Annual average...... 174.5 
195@ January............ 179.0 
Bebruary cists cic cies 176.8 
Marebiy.. ss, oe si nclee 176.7 
April cesinitee oan 178.4 
May Stat cere cies severe res 178.9 
JUNE Severeseies ote ee lo 179.0 
Dab yiareeecte tine eerie 180.4 
ATIGUBE Nap meee cise siete 180.97 
September........... 180.0 
Octobertennaacrienice 179.8 
Sept. 1952 to Oct. 1952....| —0.1 
Oct. 1951 to Oct. 1952... +2.2 


—0.5 
ap bat!) 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities 


2 Includes electricity and g 


a8 
a Based on food prices for Nov. 14, 1951 


b Based on food pricee for Dec. 12, 1951 
ce Based on food prices for Feb. 13, 1952 


Clothing 
Housing} 
Total Men’s | Women’s 
118.8 153.6 170.8 139.2 
119.9 152.7 169.3 188.7 
120.8 152.1 168.9 188.0 
116.9 152.2 168.8 188.7 
120.9 151.2 167.8 187.5 
121.1 150.1 166.3 186.5 
121.2 149.8 166.0 136.1 
121.4 149.7 165.8 136.1 
121.5 149.4 165.2 136.1 
121.5 148.8 164.7 135.4 
121.7 148.5 164.6 135.0 
122.1 148.2 164.3 134.7 
19972 148.47] 163.77} 135.5 
Looe 148.0 163.7 134.8 
Percentage Changes 
+0.4 | —0.3 0 —0.5 
+3.3 —3.6 —4.2 —3.2 


d Based on food prices for March 12, 1952 


Fuel? 

Total |Electricity Gas 

182.5 89.8 103.7 
182.7 89.8 103.7 
133.0 89.8 103.7 
131.7 89.8 103.7 
183.1 90.0 108.7 
133.0 90.0 103.7 
133.2 90.0 104.3 
133.3 90.0 104.9 
130.6 90.0 104.8 
130.9 90.0 104.8 
VST. 90.0 104.8 
132.9 92.2 104.8 
133.7 92.2 104.8 
135.4 92.2 104.8 
ie | 0 0 | 
+2.2 +2.7 +1.1} 


¢ Based on food prices for May 14, 1952 


House- Purch: 
furnish- undries | Value of 
ings the Do! 
169.2 166.3 56.8 
169.7 167.9 56.1 
169.9 170.3 55.9 
170.8 166.3 57.3 
168.6 170.1 55.9 
168.8 169.0 56.7 
167.0 170.1 56.6 
166.9 172.1 56.1 
165.5 172.2 55.9 
165.0 172.3 55.9 
164.3 173.6 55.4 
164.5 174.0 55.3 
164.5 174.0 55.6 
163.6 174.4 | 55.6 

=015.| 4-079) ee 
—3.3 409 1 eee 
r Revised 


f Based on food prices for June 16, 1952 
9 Based on food prices for August 13, 1952. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Sees Sept. 1952 | Oct. 1951 Cirr Sept. 1952 | Oct. 1951 
Oct. 1952 | Sept. 1952 | Oct. 1951 to to Oct. 1952 | Sept. 1952 | Oct. 1951 to to 
Oct. 1952 | Oct. 1952 Oct. 1952 | Oct. 1952 
Birmingham Indianapolls 
pees e eee cree eee 935.7 ||" 237.6 | ~235.8 —0.8 a Pood! vce jhe coer as 252.5 | 253.5r) 245.8 —0.4 +27 
Housing’............ 160.9 | 160.9 | 152.47 0 +5.6 | Housing®........... 124.4] 124.4 | 122.57 0 +1.6 
Clothing............ 151.4] 151.4] 155.0 0 —2.3 | Clothing........... 144.5 | 145.1] 150.7 —-0.4] —4,1 
Fuel‘... .. ote eee 134.6 | 132.5 131.5 +1.6 eB dn | Buelty, 5), acne eee 159.9 | 159.2 | 157.8 +0.4 +1.3 
Housefurnishings. .... WONG) LZOL9 | L205 0 —0.9 | Housefurnishings....| 160.0 | 159.9 | 162.0 +0.1 —1.2 
IMGTIES.. 16065 see. 154.2} 154.6] 151.3r}) —0.3 +1.9 | Sundries............ 179.9 | 180.0 | 172.57|| —0.1 +4.3 
Weighted total..... 178.4 178.9 | 176.47rj} —0.3 +1.1 Weighted total....| 185.2 ] 185.57] 181.47|| —0.2 See 
Boston Los Angeles | 
Food. beet bats tia 230.5 | 230.3 | 222.9 +0.1 3.4 | Food..:........5... 235.5 | 236.47) 235.1 |! —0.4 +0.2 
Housing? Peto he PACE 129.5 | 129.5] 117.9 0 +9.8 | Housing!........... 143.0 | 143.0) 141.1 jj Oasis 
Clothing............ 142.4 142.1 146.5 ac One —2.8 | Clothing........... 141.7 | 142.1 145.3 —0.3 —2.5 
Brele ee EP ee 175.4 173.8 | 167.6 +0.9 SANT. WRU es. tatty se Be oct. 101.1 101.1 | 97.7 | Oh oth) apSets 
Housefurnishings..... 156.1 | 155.9 | 165.0 +0.1 |! —5.4) Housefurnishings....| 159.6 | 159.3 168.5 |} +0.2! —5.3 
Sundries............. 165.7 165.9 163.6 —0.1 | +1.3 | Sundries............ 170.0} 170.3; 162.3 —0.2| 44.7 
Weighted total..... 179.9 179.7 | 174.4 +0.1; +3.2 Weighted total....| 178.2 | 178.6 | 175.9 | —0.2 | +1.3 
Chicago New Orleans | H 
F getters easter eee 253.9 | 254.17} 248.2 =—0.1 2:8 | Food) iohetsacae.2i0ds 251.3 | 253.1} 240.0 Obi ahact died 
Housing!............ 136.7 | 133.6 | 129.9 ees +5.2 | Housing®........... 133.0 | 133.0 130.87 0 Seley 
Wiothing eae. cs. 146.3 | 146.47} 152.8 —0.1 —4.3 | Clothing........... 156.3 | 156.3 | 160.2 0 —2.4 
‘2G CRE cena ernest 119.0 | 118.0! 117.3 +0.8 SEA t Rueltia.. cists sale vas 93.2 93.27) 91.2 0 2:2 
Housefurnishings..... 158.7 | 158.7 161.7 0 —1.9 | Housefurnishings....} 172.0 | 179.3 | 176.5 —4.1 — 225 
| Sundries............. W763" V7623. | 173507 0 +1.9 | Sundries............ 147.7 | 147.87) 145.7 —0.1 +1.4 
Weighted total..... 186.4 | 185.8 | 182.8r}} —0.3 +2.0 Weighted total....} 183.4 | 184.4 | 178.87], —0.5 +2.6 
Denver New York 
MOOd etc voce ice snes 239.5 | 237.3 |" 232.3 +0.9 et Gms t HOOG etc. 50s ss lecae eas 226.1 | 228.0 | 223.2 —0.8 +1.3 
Housing’............ 128.5 | 128.5 | 128.2 0 +0.2 | Housing?........... 107.1 107.1 105.6 0 +1.4 
Clothing» « ..aae «:nisivas 162.5 162.7 172.4 —0.1 —5.7 | Clothing.........-. 151.6 | 152.4 156.77) —0.5 —3.3 
POCO ee a cchte tes tire. 105.1 103.6 | 108.2 +1.4 sO MMBC ey 6 cr ca)o/ssour icles 136.9 | 135.2 |) 13373 |; —--1-53) F217 
Housefurnishings..... 158.9 | 160.6 | 166.7 —1.1 —4.7 | Housefurnishings....} 162.1 | 164.3 | 168.7 —1.3] —3.9 
Sundries............. 159.7 | 154.7 157.1 +3.2; -+1.7 | Sundries............ 175.7 175.7 | 166.0 0 +5.8 
Weighted total.....| 175.6 | 173.4 | 174.17 | +1.3 +0.9 Weighted total....} 174.3 175.1 | 171.27| —0.5 “Els 
Detroit | Philadelphia | 
OO Tathan basta atten 248.4 | 250.3 | 240.9r])) —0.8 Bia |) Food ea oisiec ass cis 927.8 || 229.27)" 292.9 —0.6} +2.2 
IA OUSING? wcities ales sieve 130.6 | 130.6 | 121.8 0 +7.2 | Housing*........... 117.6 | 117.6} 114.37 0 +2.9 
ROIOCDING .. <\oy0'n apse, os =» 146.6 | 146.6 | 156.3 0 =6.2 | Clothing ..<.......%023). 142.7 | 142.7 | 147.1 0 —3.0 
el ee 161.6 | 160.4) 159.8 +0.7 Meh ele etc ccreiascrs eis, es5 160.4 | 154.6; 157.6 +3.8 |} +1.8 
Housefurnishings..... 168.8 | 167.7 | 170.3 +0.7 | —0.9 | Housefurnishings....| 176.9 | 176.7 | 184.3 +0.1} —4.0 
Sundries............. 183.8 | 179.1 175.1 +2.6 +5.0 | Sundries............ 176.3 |_177.1r|_ 160.7r}|_ —0.5 aed 
Weighted total..... 186.2 | 185.3 | 180.7 +0.5 | +3.0 Weighted total....] 180.5 | 180.87 174.97r|| —0.2 +352 
. 2 Rent: yed Feb , May, August, N ber. Less than 0.1% 
Source: Tus Conrmrence Boanp. Bera rey ee, Anas Nose gece 
1 Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. 4 Includes electricity and gas. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 


Index Numbers, January, 19389 = 100 
Sooo oEOoEoEoEoaD9D9”oOnDBDDDDoaoanaaBaoaa—>EaaaaaaoaaEaIaamDaB9RBDEEe])EeEaEa»BBaaEeEeEaEaE|]|]|I=IE]I)ESEBaayy*x=“x=y*=—===y»DhDBRnEECSsEaEa=EaEaE—R 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing |e ee | furnish: | Sundries)" Value of 
All Items ings the Dollar 
Total Men’s | Women’s Total Electricity Gas 
1951 October............ .| 177.6 | 285.0 122.7 156.3 175.0 140.6 135.1 90.9 101.7 169.8 164.9 56.8 
November.........-. 179.7 | 239.8a 123.8 155.1 178.2 139.8 135.5 90.8 102.0 170.4 166.5 55.6 
December........... 180.2 239.56 124.0 154.6 172.7 189.2 135.8 91.0 102.0 170.6 168.5 55.5 
Annual average...... 176.2 | 232.5 120.8 155.0 172.6 140.1 134.4 90.9 101.4 171.7 164.5 56.8 
1952 GANUALY 5. a's ci inc es 180.8 | 240.3 124.5 153.7 171.2 138.8 185.9 91.2 102.1 169.1 168.1 55.5 
February..........:. 177.7 | 233.9¢ 124.5 152.7 170.2 137.9 135.8 91.1 102.1 168.7 166.9 56.3 
Marchieiye is. o.4 es 178.2 | 234.4d 124.5 152.3 169.9 137.4 135.9 91.1 102.7 167.5 168.2 56.1 
(Aor il ee oie. eve fais iss 5 5 179.9 | 237.8 124.7 162.1 169.6 137.3 135.9 91.3 103.1 167.5 170.4 55.6 
IE es Sets Gk ee eo 180.6 | 240.1e 124.9 161.7 169.0 187.1 133.4 91.4 102.9 166.1 170.7 55.4 
DUNOE Scere isyaiereisie sy! sies | 180.8 | 240.5f 124.9 151.0 168.3 136.2 | 133.9 91.4 102.9 165.6 171.1 55.3 
Duly ete esc: { 182.17} 243.2 125.27 150.7 168.2 135.9 134.87 91.3r| 102.8 164.87} 172.5 54.9 
August........... ...| 182.67) 243.99 125.6r, 150.5 167.87; 135.7 135.8 93.2r' 102.8 165.1 173.0 54.87 
September.......... | 181.771 941.1 125.67; 150.87, 167.47r: 136.6 136.37; 93.0 | 102.9 165.2 172.9 55.0 
October. ciccci cs oes 1 181.6 | 240.0 126.2 | 150.5 167.4 | 136.1 137.9 | 92.7 ; 102.9 164.4 173.2 55.1 
, Percentage Changes 
| Sept. 1952 to Oct. 1952....] —0.1 —0.5 +0.5 —0.2 | —0.4 +1.2 —0.3 | —0.5 +0.2 +0.2 
Oct. 1951 to Oct. 1952..... +2.3 +2.1 +2.9 —3.7 —4.3 —3.2 +2.1 +2.0 +1.2 —3.2 +5.0 —2.1 
1 Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities. b Based on food prices for Dec. 12, 1951. ¢ Based on food prices for May 14, 1952. r Revised 
)? Includes electricity and gas c Based on food prices for Feb. 18, 1952. f Based on food prices for June 16, 1952. 


a Based on food prices for Nov. 14 1951, dBased on food prices for Mar, 12, 1952. g Based on food prices for Aug. 13, 1952, 
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still exceeded the October, 1951, figure by 100,000, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 

The seasonal decline in agricultural workers ac- 
counted for the greater part of the decrease. The agri- 
cultural total of 7.5 million was 3.6% lower than the 
September total, and 5.1% below the total for October, 
1951. 

Nonagricultural employment recorded the slighter 
decline—approximately 100,000 workers. As a per 
cent of total nonagricultural employment, the decrease 
amounted to only 0.2%. 

Despite the drop in employment, the number of 
unemployed (those persons seeking employment) also 
declined. Approximately 1.8 million were reported to 
be looking for employment in October by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This compares with 1.4 million in 
September and 1.6 million in October, 1951. The 
department’s estimate for October of this year is the 
lowest on record since World War II. 


LABOR TURNOVER 


The turnover in labor in September moved down- 
ward for the second straight month and, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Labor, created “one of the most 
favorable employment situations among workers in 
manufacturing industries since World War IT.” 

Factories hired fifty-seven new workers for every 
thousand on the payroll, and laid off only seven. This 
hiring rate exceeded that of a year ago by 33%. 

Layoffs were about half of that recorded since the 
postwar low set in 1950. The number of people who 
quit their jobs, however, tended to increase with the 
expansion of job opportunities. The number of factory 
workers who voluntarily left their jobs in September 
was estimated at thirty-five per thousand as compared 
with thirty per thousand in the preceding month. 


COST OF MANAGEMENT 


The total dollar cost of management is greater, of 
course, in large companies than in smaller ones. But 
the portion of the sales dollar devoted to reimbursing 
that management is considerably less in the large com- 
panies. The proportion paid tends to vary inversely 
with dollar sales volume. 

An inspection of a selected group of industries from 
a forthcoming Conference Board report? clearly illus- 
trates this fact. (See accompanying chart.) Three 
companies in the screw machine industry averaging 
only $3 million in sales paid 3.7% of the average sales 
dollar to their management. 

Twenty-two metal working machinery companies, 
whose sales averaged $25 million, paid out only 1.2% 
of the sales dollar to management. In the automobile 
industry, where sales averaged over $1 billion, man- 
agement received an average aggregate of .2% of the 
sales dollar. 


2 A study in preparation on compensation and pensions of execu- 
tives. 


Some striking differences exist in the rates of con 
pensation from industry to industry, but the sam 
pattern is evident in the proportion of sales pai 
management. The large companies generally pay higl 
er salaries but they take less of the sales dollar. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Ninety-six wage adjustments in sixty-nine firm 
were compiled from the press this month and cot 
firmed by the Board. Of this number, seventy-si 
covered wage earners. The remainder affected salarie 
workers. Approximately 400,000 employees were it 
volved in these adjustments, which ranged from 
cent to 13 cents an hour, or 1% to 9.5%. The mo: 
frequent increase given was 10 cents. 

Fourteen firms reported that they had receive 
WSB approval for all or part of these raises, whil 
thirty-one indicated that WSB approval was pendin 
at the time they confirmed these contracts. Som 
settlements do not require WSB approval. 

Some significant wage settlements were: 

The General Electric settlement with the Unite 
Electrical Workers (ind.) granted approximatel 
39,000 workers a 2.5% tandem raise, plus a 2.6% cos 
of living adjustment. Westinghouse gave 18,000 ex 
ployees raises ranging from 7.5 cents to 13 cent 
hourly. 

The US. Steel settlement granted 150,000 worker: 
increases ranging upward from 12.5 cents an hou: 
US. Rubber granted 33,000 employees 10 cents a 
hour. 

Tuomas A. FrrzcERAt 
Vircinia M. BoscHeEn 
Statistical Division 


Management Bookshelf 


Health Resources in the United States — Personnel, Facilitie 

and Services.—A ready reference and guide which include 
an informative chapter on health service in industry. Th 
book reviews the state of the nation’s health during th 
first half of this century, and contains an inventory ¢ 
health personnel and of resources available to meet th 
various predominant illnesses of today. By George Vi 
Bachman and Associates, The Brookings Institutior 
Washington 6, D.C. 1952, 344 pp. $5. 


Administering Changes: A Case Study in Human Relatior 

in a Factory.—The authors made an intensive study of whs 
happened in a factory when a new product was introduce 
and put into production. From what all employees sai 
and did, the authors have developed generalizations whic 
they suggest may be applied in other kinds of situations i 
which changes are made. By Harriet O. Ronken and Pat 
R. Lawrence, Division of Research, Harvard Busine: 
School, Boston, Massachusetts, 1952, 3824 pp. $3.50. 
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Round Table 


(Continued from page 456) 


pass wages in the North, textile manufacturers move 
their plants to the South, which is little organized by 
either of the two major unions. They move south and 


then create unfair competition in the textile industry 


by cutting prices. 


MR. BROOKS: I would like to call attention to a 
disadvantage of multiplant bargaining which rarely 


_ gets the consideration that it deserves. 


There is a marked tendency under multiplant bar- 
gaining for local unions to wither away. A union starts 
out with a large degree of local self-determination and 


local initiative in a community. Then these people and 


their employers find that for reasons of hard eco- 
nomics it would be advantageous to arrive at a single 
set of conditions. 

In spite of what has been said against multiplant 
bargaining I find it difficult to think that it is a bad 
thing. The sort of thing which eliminates the pirating 
of labor and a too-free movement from plant to plant, 
which sets conditions which are fair and just and 
therefore leaves more workers satisfied that they are 
getting a fair share—all that seems to me to be good. 
But then what happens is that the central organiza- 
tion, which is built up in order to guide and improve 


‘ the relationships, gradually absorbs the functions 


ed ee ee ne 


— 


which used to be performed locally. 

This is not exactly the same thing which is being 
referred to as losing contact with the local union. That 
is another question, because it is possible to maintain 
contact and still leave nothing for the local union to 
do. On the West Coast, where we have a uniform labor 
agreement on a coast-wide basis, and where there is 
the best of will on both sides, even such things as the 
local haggling over rate adjustments, which used to 
be done in the unscientific way, is now done by what 
they call the “scientific method” of job analysis. The 
whole job is now taken out of the hands of local of- 
ficials and put into the hands of the national union’s 
slide-rule boys. 

I am quite serious about this. Although some of you 
may be so unregenerate as to be happy about the 
withering away of local unions, you ought not to be. 
There will come a time when you will all agree with 
me that lively, democratic local unions are desirable 
institutions. 

Therefore, in creating multiplant contracts, and I 


think it is inevitable and desirable that we should do 


so, within limits-we ought to take the greatest pos- 
sible pains to see that we do not complicate the thing 
unnecessarily by getting too centralized. There is too 
much tendency for company officials to say: “The in- 


- ternational man is much easier to deal with. He’s a 
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smart guy. He’s reasonable. We’ve been dealing with 
him for a long time.” That is dangerous philosophy. 


COMPANY-WIDE BARGAINING: PROS AND CONS 


CHAIRMAN BROWN: In the multiplant com- 
pany, what advantages and disadvantages do you see 
in company-wide bargaining? 

MR. STORY: There is a tendency, not too pro- 
nounced yet in our situation, of having policy set at 
the higher level and imposed on the local plants. 
There is a tendency of interference with contracts and 
relationships between local management and local 
union groups. The ideal, as I see it, is to have the re- 
lationship as close as possible on a local basis. The 
more interference from the top, the more difficulty in 
ouae out amicably the relationship at the local 
level. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: You mean by that, Mr. Story, 
that you have local bargaining on all items including 
money and fringe benefits, or are you referring pri- 
marily to seniority and working rules? 


MR. STORY: I am thinking in terms of all things 
that are not companywide. For example, horizontal 
increases normally are the same for all plants. Like- 
wise fringe benefits, such as pensions, normally follow 
a general plan. A group insurance plan is usually com- 
panywide. But there are local matters which do not 
enter into broad company policy. Those can be 
worked out on a local basis. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: I think it is un~ise to attempt 
to standardize all of the working relationships between 
employees in the union and a big company that has 
many plants in different areas of the country. I do not 
see any reason for it. 


MR. FELLER: No union that I know tries to do it. 
I know that we do not in the Steelworkers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have different types of relationships 
with companies, depending on their own internal man- 
agement structure. There are companies in the steel 
industry in which the man who runs the plant, what- 
ever his title is, is in charge of his entire setup, in- 
cluding labor relations. We have other multiplant 
companies in which there is a centralized labor rela- 
tions setup run from a central city. There the local 
plant manager is not the boss over his own industrial 
relations man. The industrial relations man operates 
out of a central office. 

In the second type, our relations are not nearly as 
good as they are where the companies have a system 
of dispersal of authority and individual plant mana- 
gers run their plants from top to bottom on all matters 
of labor relations. Where that is the case we give our 
local unions the freedom to go ahead and settle their 
local problems, such as individual wage rates, senior- 
ity, local working conditions and incentive problems. 
These problems are tremendously important to the 
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"The exact place to draw the line between the 
kind of things that are handled by local agreements 
and the kind of things that are handled by master 
agreements cannot be prescribed for one reason or 
another. It was said that there are certain things 
which are regarded as basic policy, which it is felt 
ought to be applied from the management side 
throughout the plants. The same thing goes for the 
union. There are certain benefits which you think 
should be contained in the major agreement be- 
cause they are of general and broad application. 
Other things you write in local agreements." 

Mr. Feller 


people in the plant, and we do have better relation- 
ships where they are settled on the local level. 


IS THERE A LEGISLATIVE APPROACH? 


CHAIRMAN BROWN: What are we going to do 
about multi-unit bargaining, if anything? 

MR. GWINN: It seems to me it is perfectly clear 
that we are going over about the same ground with 
regard to labor unionism and labor monopoly that we 
went over in the Nineties and the early part of this 
century. Then we found industry controlling politics, 
entering into agreements to fix prices, and other con- 
ditions that monopolies always cause sooner or later. 

It is perfectly obvious, under the Clayton and the 
Sherman laws, that if the 600 coal operators got to- 
gether and in unison fixed the price of coal, or fixed 
the price of wages, or entered into any other combina- 
tion affecting the industry and the public interest, 
they would be prosecuted, sued for triple damages, 
and stopped generally. 

We have in coal a case where industry cannot do 
anything about it, but John Lewis, a single man, can 
fix the price of wages for the whole industry and there- 
fore fix the price of coal and enter into an agreement 
with industry as effectively as if industry itself could 
enter into it. That not only hurts the public, but it 
hurts the union and it hurts industry. The people quit 
buying coal if they have to pay $17.50 or $20 a ton 
to get it. We have labor unions fixing the number of 
days in a week that men can work. Industry could not 
do that without being prosecuted. The result is very 
far reaching. 

You can apply that same experience to steel or to 
other industries that are gradually coming into this 
area. Because of the need for free economy and com- 
petition generally we should bring labor under the 
Sherman antitrust law, and make unions subject to 
exactly the same rules as industry. We should bring 
about local bargaining and do away with the right of 
any international union officer to conduct negotia- 
tions for all the unions in that business. We should 


restore local autonomy even though it hurts, even 
though industry may not like it either. We should 
restore competition and a free market and rid our- 
selves from compulsory prices and politics, which is 
what we are getting into. That is absolutely essential 
to the health of our economy. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: Congressman, just what meth- 
od would you advocate in using the antitrust law on 
unions? 


MR. GWINN: Use it as we used it in oil and steel 
in the beginning when they got to the point where 
they exercised monopoly control. And interestingly 
enough, they exercised political control, too. They 
were subject, under the Clayton Act, to dissolution 
proceedings. They did break up, for all practical pur- 
poses, into autonomous units, and that did the indus- 
try a lot of good. So with labor in steel or oil. They 
could carry on their conventions and use their schools 
and their common knowledge, but they could not exer- 
cise power beyond their bargaining units. They should 
bargain on a company-wide basis or possibly an area- 
wide basis in certain industries. I would follow the 
same procedure as we did in industry. If Mr. Lewis 
pulled a coal strike on 600 companies at the same time, 
he would be subject to prosecution and not contempt 
proceedings to bring him in line. That would enable 
the coal companies to bargain separately, to come to 
their own agreements with the local unions. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: I do not think it will work. 


MR. GWINN: I would like to know why it would 
not work. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: Mx. Taft once said that no law 
could be enacted to take care of Mr. Lewis. There is 
another important thing that one of the courts said 
two years ago: the miners would strike, and have 
demonstrated they would strike, at the wink or the 
nod of Mr. Lewis. 

I assume that when you say that you would break 
up industry bargaining, you mean that there would 
be an injunction which would forbid international 
unions from passing along information regarding 
wages. 


MR. GWINN: No, I did not say any such thing. 
Industry passes along its information. It has its con- 
ventions, its journals, its interchange of ideas, its 
schools. Of course there would not be any breaking up 
of that. 

MR. MUGRIDGE: Then you are coming down tc 
the point where what you would forbid is getting 
around the table. 

MR. GWINN: I would forbid industry-wide mo- 
nopolistic power. Whenever that develops I would not 
fine Mr. Lewis $1 million for breaking some order of 2 
judge. I would take him into tow for breaking the 


_law of the nation in exercising compulsory dictatorial 


power that threatens the national security. 
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MR. MUGRIDGE: You propose, for instance, that 
the coal industry be split up. 


MR. GWINN: I would not split it up. I would just 
say to the Terre Haute company, for instance, “You 
bargain for yourself and let the union bargain with 
you.” And I would say to the West Virginia group, 
“You be responsible for your situation and bargain on 
your own account and decide whether you will strike 
or whether you won't.” 

MR. MUGRIDGE: Then what would happen to 
Mr. Lewis if he acted in an advisory capacity and sent 
a telegram to the local saying, “I do not advise you to 
accept that offer’? 

MR. GWINN: Then he would be subject to prose- 
cution for attempting to exercise compulsion with re- 
gard to prices and wages, which industry cannot do. 

MR. FELLER: The notion that it is compulsion if 
Mr. Lewis says, “You go out and strike,” is not true. 
People strike because they want to strike. 
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MR. GWINN: Why don’t they go out before the 
nod is given them, then? 


MR. FELLER: Congressman, would you say that 
the strip mine in West Virginia, which is less efficient, 
should be able to purchase shovels at a lower price 
than the mine in Indiana, which is more efficient? You 
are proposing that the less efficient producer be kept 
in business, presumably, by paying less for labor than 
the more efficient producer. I go along with that to a 
certain extent. As a union, we would make concessions 
to employers who would otherwise go out of business 
because we have the jobs of our people at stake and 
we want to keep them at work. 


I agree that any labor union which sits down at a 
bargaining table and negotiates a uniform price for 
the product is guilty of a violation of the antitrust 
law. That is what you are talking about. I have never 
seen prices bargained in a Steelworkers’ bargaining 
conference. The fact that there are identical price in- 


The Proposed Lucas Amendment 


The Lucas amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vides the following: 

(1) Makes it an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer “to engage in, or to induce or encourage any 
employer to engage in, a monopolistic lockout. For the 
purposes of this act the term ‘monopolistic lockout’ 
means a lockout or other concerted interference with 
employment which results from any conspiracy, collu- 
sion, or concerted plan of action between competing 
employers, where the employees of such competing 
employers do not have a common bargaining represen- 
tative certified under section 9.” 

(2) Makes it an unfair labor practice for a union 
“to engage in, or to induce or encourage the employees 
of any employer to engage in, a monopolistic strike. 
For the purposes of this act the term ‘monopolistic 
strike’ means a strike or other concerted interference 
with an employer’s operations which results from any 
conspiracy, collusion,..or concerted plan of action be- 
tween employees of competing employers or between 
representatives of such employees, where the em- 
ployees of such competing employers do not have a 
common bargaining representative certified under sec- 
tion 9.” 

(3) Prohibits NLRB certification of a union al- 
ready representing employees of one employer from 
representing “employees of any competing employer, 
unless the employees of such employers whom the rep- 
resentative seeks to represent are regularly less than 
one hundred in number and the plants or other facili- 
ties of such employers at which the representative acts 
and seeks to act as such are less than fifty miles 
apart.” \ 4 

The Lucas amendment, however, states it would 
not “prevent any representatives from being affiliated 
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or associated, directly or through a federation, associa- 
tion, or parent organization, with representatives of 
employees of competing employers, if the collective 
bargaining, concerted activities, or terms of collective 
bargains or arrangements of such representatives are 
not subject, directly or indirectly, to common control 
or approval.” 

(4) Prohibits competing employers from engaging 
in “any concerted activities, collective bargaining, or 
arrangement in the formulation of labor policy for col- 
lective bargaining whereby any such competing em- 
ployer is subject directly or indirectly, to common 
control or approval of any other competing employer 
except in the instances mentioned above where the 
plants and facilities are less than fifty miles apart and 
the employees of such plants are regularly less than 
one hundred in number.” 

(5) Terminates any “existing valid certifications of 
a common bargaining representative” not consistent 
with the above provisions at the expiration of one year 
after enactment of the Lucas amendment or the termi- 
nation of the contract whichever is sooner. 

(6) Unfair labor practices involving violation of 
the above provisions shall be “given priority over all 
other cases except cases of like character in the office 
where it is filed or to which it is referred.” 

(7) Makes it unlawful “for any employer to en- 
gage in, or to induce or encourage any other employer 
to engage in, a monopolistic lockout, or for any labor 
organization to engage in, or to induce or encourage 
the employees of any employer to engage in a monop- 
olistic strike.” The section amended by this provision 
says, “Whoever is injured in his business or property 
by reason of any violation” of the provision “may sue 
in any district court of the United States.” 
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"In some large international AFL unions such as 
the Teamsters, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, and 
the Retail Clerks there would be bitter opposition 
to industry-wide bargaining. There are strong locals 
in these unions. Some of these are financially better 
off than the international. They have local officers 
who are well paid and who want those jobs. The 


workers want their local autonomy and want to run 
their own union. Many of the local presidents have 
more prestige than international officers do. You 
would have bitter opposition to industry-wide bar- 
gaining on that score from these unions." 

Mr. Mugridge 


creases for profitable companies and unprofitable com- 
panies is none of our doing. Would you break us up 
or prevent us from acting in concert? You would then 
weaken our position as against the industry but you 
would do nothing about the admitted monopolistic 
price practices which give uniform price increases. 
It seems to me what you are really trying to do is get 
at monopoly industry by destroying the power of la- 
bor. And that will not do it. It would deprive and 
destroy the balance of power in industrial relations, 
which I do not think you want to do or at least you 
should not want to do. 


MR. GWINN: I cannot understand, Mr. Feller, 
why you persist in saying that unions operating from 
Washington make a concession to the local union in 
West Virginia because the national union in Wash- 
ington recognizes that there are differences between 
Terre Haute and West Virginia. Don’t the West Vir- 
ginia boys know enough to know that for themselves? 
Can’t they come to their own agreements with the 
strip miner in West Virginia? All I am saying is that 
the national union has got to quit exercising power 
like that, to make up its mind in its generosity and in 
its wisdom to permit the little mine union in West 
Virginia to make a concession to the operator. That 
kind of compulsion, whether it be in the White House 
or in Mr. Lewis’ house ten miles away, just isn’t right. 
It has to be stopped. 


MR. FELLER: I want to deal with the word mo- 
nopoly. We dislike monopoly. That means we like 
competition. Every time someone says he is against 
monopoly, I assume that he is in favor of competition. 
But I always ask: competition between whom? 

A manufacturer buys commodities and sells a prod- 
uct. We like to have that manufacturer in competition 
with other manufacturers who buy commodities and 
sell products. If they get together to agree on the 
price of their product, we say it is a violation of the 
antitrust law. 

The competition vs. monopoly analogy applies to 
labor only in one way. We say that we want competi- 


tion among the people who supply goods to a manu- | 
facturer, and we also want competition among the | 
people who supply labor to manufacturers. People | 
should bid for jobs at different prices, and the man | 
who bids lowest has his labor bought just the same as | 
you buy anybody else’s raw material. That analogy is |) 
a false one. We have recognized as a matter of social | 
philosophy in this country, as has almost every other | 
country, that you cannot run a reasonable social sys- | 
tem in which people bid against each other and adjust | 
wage rates by individual competition. To adopt that | 
concept would mean that we would not have unions | 
because unionism means that the people who are ready | 
to supply labor get-together and determine through | 
bargaining how much all labor shall cost. That is the | 
very antithesis of competition for individual labor. 


The argument that people should compete with | 
each other by seeing who can drive the hardest bar- 
gain with their respective unions has nothing to do | 
with the competition vs. monopoly analogy problem. | 
The only analogy is to have two unions competing to | 
supply labor to a given employer and the one who | 
supplied labor at the lowest cost would get the con- | 
tract. Nobody really wants that. In any event, unions | 
cannot supply labor under the Taft-Hartley Act. 1 


Another argument for antimonopoly legislation to | 
apply to unions is that unions are too strong. Those | 
who use this argument say that the labor union is too | 
strong and therefore we will break it up into pieces 
and let the individual employer deal with the separate 
pieces. I submit that in no analysis that I have ever | 
heard of has the case been proven that as against the | 
employer the labor unions are too strong, that they 
can shove things down the employer’s throat. The 
practical fact, from the point of view of the steel in- _ 
dustry and most large industries, is that only by hav- | 
ing their various local unions work closely together | 
can the national union even remotely approximate the 
collective bargaining power that the employers have. 
To make a case for submitting the unions to the anti- 
trust laws, as would be the case under the Gwinn- — 
Fischer bill, you have to prove that point. In the steel | 
industry, it is not true that we are more powerful than’ | 
the steel companies. You cannot find a case where we | 
put a steel company out of business. With all their 
strength and power, the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica have never put the squeeze on the steel industry 
to the point where its profits were any lower one year 
than the year before. 


MR. GWINN: Mr. Feller made me feel badly about 
Mr. Murray a while ago when he urged the fact that 
Mr. Murray did not like this power that he has to 


exercise. 


Power, sooner or later, uses government as an in- 4 
strument by which to facilitate the exercise of that © 


power. And wherever government interferes and be- 


comes the agency by which monopoly power is carried 
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' out, you have not only a public interest involved but 
you have a fundamental economic and political con- 
cern that affects every one of us. 

Government power is one of seizure. We have liter- 
ally seized and confiscated rental property by taking 
30% of its value and redistributing it to another eco- 
| nomic group. As a result, no one is investing in rental 

_ property. In the steel labor dispute, government seized 
| the steel companies’ property under a political com- 
| pulsion that is very great and growing. Private indus- 
try dies on the vine because people are not going to 
invest in companies subject to government seizure and 
government competition. For years you have seen 
_ agitation in Washington to the effect that the industry 
is so greedy, so selfish, and so short sighted that gov- 
| ernment is going to have to build more steel plants. 
That overshadows completely any temporary gain 
' that comes from the agreement between the unions 
and industry to quit competition. 

We have to put labor unions under the antitrust 
_ laws because industry has been able to crawl out from 
| under the Clayton Act by using unions to bring about 

things of a monopolistic character that they would 
| not dare do as an industrial organization. Let’s bring 
| them all under. We are in an absurd position now. 


} 

i The Gwinn bill would amend the Sherman Antitrust 
is Act so that it “shall apply to labor organizations, and 
to their members acting in concert, in the case of com- 
binations, conspiracies, or concerted activities in or 
affecting commerce among the several states or with 


| 

| 

i 

| 

2 Nae : A 
j any such combination, conspiracy, or concerted activ- 
) 


foreign nations, where an object or necessary effect of 
; ity is to: 
i (1) interfere with or control production, and in- 
iz terference with or control of production shall include 


by leaving their employer’s premises on a lawful 
strike with the bona fide intention of absenting 
themselves from work until the dispute giving rise 
to the strike is settled), in the course of their em- 
ia ployment to perform such work as is assigned to 
D them on the terms and conditions offered by their 
employer; or 

“ (2) restrict or limit the number of individuals 
who may enter into or follow a particular occupa- 
tion, trade, or calling; or 

“(8) control or fix prices that employers may 
charge for their goods or services; or limit the 
amount of goods any employer may produce, sell, or 
distribute,-or the amount of any services any em- 
ployer may render, except by engaging in a lawful 
strike for another object;-or limit the area in which, 
or the persons to whom, any employer may sell or 
distribute goods or render services, or from whom 


‘ any concerted refusal by employees (otherwise than 
j 
| 
\ 


t 
i 
i’ 
by: 


3 
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Industry cannot do any of the monopolistic practices 
that it used to do before the Clayton Act, but, through 
the act, labor or unions can do all of the things that 
they used to do. The big difference is that the labor 
unions control the politicians, and the industrial lead- 
ers do not. 

MR. BROOKS: The answer to the question of what 
to do about the problems raised by multi-unit bar- 
gaining is partly legislative, but not mainly so. We did 
not mention that one of the very strong pressures 
toward multiplant bargaining on both sides of the 
bargaining table came about because the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled that when a multiplant 
contract has been established, no separate election will 
be held for any plant. Therefore, the way in which a 
union can protect itself from the raids of rival unions 
is only too evident. For this reason, a great many 
multiplant contracts are created for the purpose of 
freezing out the possibility of rival unions rather than 
because there is any sound economic basis for making 
that bargain at one time and place. 

In my opinion, the trend toward multiplant bar- 
gaining has been fostered more by management than 
by the unions. I agree with the Congressman that it 
has real hazards, and I have a feeling that there ought 


The Gwinn Bill 


any employer may acquire goods or services; or 

limit the number of employers who may engage in 

any particular business, or for whom members of 
any such labor organization will perform work, ex- 
cept by a lawful strike for another object; or 

“(4) impose any featherbedding practice on an 
employer, and the term ‘impose any featherbedding 
practice’ shall include causing or attempting to cause 
an employer to: 

“(a) employ any person or persons in excess of 
the number of employees required by such em- 
ployer to perform actual services; or 

“(b) pay or deliver or agree to pay or deliver 
any money or other thing of value for services 
which are not performed or not to be performed 
or for services which are not required by such 
employer; or 

“‘(c) pay or agree to pay more than once for 
services performed; or 

“(d) place any restrictions or conditions upon 
the purchase, sale, or use of any product, mate- 
rial, machine, equipment, or service for any pur- 
pose prohibited by this act.” 

The bill also amends the Sherman Antitrust Act so 
that it shall be illegal in any industry or activity af- 
fecting commerce: 

“(1) For any employer to conspire or act in con- 
cert with any other employer in the matter of wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or other terms 
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or conditions of employment which either shall pro- 
pose to his employees, or negotiate or otherwise 
make effective with respect to his employees; 

“(2) For any employer (herein called the ‘first 
employer’) to conspire or act in concert with any 
labor organization, or for any labor organization to 
conspire or act in concert with the first employer, in 
either case for the purpose of (i) preventing another 
employer from proposing, negotiating, or otherwise 
making effective with respect to his employees cer- 
tain wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or 
other terms or conditions of employment or (ii) 
causing. the employees or the representative of the 
employees of such employer not to accept his pro- 
posals; 

“(3) For any labor organization which is cur- 
rently representing employees of one employer with 
respect to the wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or other terms or conditions of employment 
of his employees, to represent or attempt to repre- 
sent employees of any other employer with respect 
to their wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, 
or other terms or conditions of employment; 

“(4) For any labor organization (herein called 
the ‘first labor organization’), to conspire, combine, 
or act in concert with any other labor organization, 
irrespective of whether or not such other labor or- 
ganization belongs to or is affiliated with the same 
labor organization or federation of labor organiza- 
tions of which the first labor organization is a local, 
affiliate, or other constituent part, in the matter of 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or other 
terms or conditions of employment, which either 
shall propose to, or seek to have made effective by, 
any employer with respect to his employees, unless 
such labor organizations are respectively certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board as the repre- 
sentatives of the employees of the same employer 
in different bargaining units, or unless such labor 
organizations jointly represent the employees of a 


single employer, and such combination, or act is 

limited to such particular employer.” 

The penalty for violation of the above would be a 
“fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court.” 

The Gwinn bill would also amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act so that “no unit shall include the employees of 
more than one employer, irrespective of whether or not 
such employer has with one or more other employers 
combined, formed an association, or designated a rep- 
resentative for the purpose of dealing with employees 
or their representatives unless the employees of such 
employers have their places of employment in a com- 
mon metropolitan district and do not number more 
than five hundred: Provided; however, that two or 
more employers who are affiliated through stock own- 
ership or otherwise and who, by reason of such affilia- 
tion, may lawfully act in concert with one another for 
all purposes without violating the antitrust laws may 
be deemed one and the same employer. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of this section 9, any labor 
organization that is the representative of employees of 
any employer may, within one year after the date of 
enactment of this act, designate any constituent unit 
of such labor organization, or any other labor organi- 
zation with which such labor organization is affiliated, 
as the representative of such employees, and such con- 
stituent unit or other labor organization shall there- 
upon succeed to the rights of such labor organization 
as the representative of such employees and to the 
rights of such labor organization’s collective bargaining 
agreement then in effect between it and such em- 
ployer. For the purposes of this section the term ‘met- 
ropolitan district’ means an incorporated city, town, 
or other municipality and the area contiguous thereto, 
bounded by a line which at any given point thereon is 
not farther than twenty-five miles from the point near- 
est thereto on the boundary line of such city, town, or 
municipality.” 


to be limits put around it. But I do not know how to 
accomplish that legislatively without laying on a 
heavier bureaucratic hand than we now have. 

I would suggest as a first step a retreat by the 
National Labor Relations Board from the process of 
giving minute and detailed supervision to the collec- 
tive bargaining process. Then I would suggest that we 
try to see whether or not it is possible for us to come 
more nearly—if we must have multiplant bargaining— 
to the British system of bargaining. Then the fact 
that bargaining is conducted on a national basis does 
not confer special power on any particular labor or- 
ganization. 

MR. STORY: As far as I am concerned, industry- 
wide bargaining per se is not wrong. I am only con- 
cerned with the results which are contrary to the 
public interest. When research and analysis indicate 


what these bad results are, then I would attempt to, 
control them. However, I would not try to legislate 
out industry-wide bargaining unless that was the only | 
way that you could protect the public interest. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: Any additional labor legislation 
is abhorrent, for all legislation is for the purpose of | 
controlling something, and eventually it restricts | 
freedom. And if Congress is going to endeavor to | 
pattern the type of bargaining in this country, I am 
afraid that we are in for real class conflict. 

When you start restricting unions, when you say 
you want to break up these big unions so that an inter- 
national officer cannot communicate with local unions, 
cannot pass along information to them, sooner or 
later you are going to have the same restrictions on 
industry. 
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The British system, which Mr. Brooks cited, came 
about voluntarily. We must be careful not to carry 
legislation to a degree which would leave little or no 
freedom for either labor or industry. That would be 
regimentation, and I am sure we do not want that. 
There are many things that are worse than these big 
strikes, including compulsory arbitration. We certain- 
ly need to keep labor relations out of politics. It must 
come out of politics if we are going to make progress, 
and many unions realize this as well as other people in 
the country. 


QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


QUESTION: What is the connection between 
multi-unit bargaining and inflation? 


MR. MUGRIDGE: Multiple bargaining or indus- 
try-wide bargaining may be quite essential in the 
future because some day the labor movement has got 
to look at this inflationary wage problem. 

Somewhere along the line, the unions may come to 

a realization that you cannot go on increasing wages 
and increasing prices; that somehow or other these 
| _ wage increases have to be tied to increased produc- 
im tivity. 
. MR. MILLING: Multi-unit bargaining is not the 
primary cause of inflation. The primary cause is the 
economic law of supply and demand. When demand 
is far in excess of supply, naturally we have inflation, 
naturally we come down to a 51-cent dollar, which is 
approximately what we have today. Multi-unit bar- 
gaining is not the primary cause. It may be a con- 
tributing cause. Government intervention also has 
something to do with it. Labor and management can 
and should settle these things at the collective bar- 
gaining table without government intervention. Too 
much government intervention is a contributing cause 
to inflation in that it establishes wage patterns that 
must be followed by all whether or not there is any 
economic ability to meet increased costs without hik- 
ing prices. 

There have been references to the English system of 
collective bargaining. This system is founded on the 
English economic system of cartels and monopolies. 
It is the English system that has ruined England. It 
is the American system of competition that has made 
America the greatest and most powerful country in 
the world today. 


MR. FELLER: ff you make a sober analysis of the 
economic effect of industry-wide bargaining, you will 
probably find that the larger the bargaining unit the 
less the inflation. As a matter of fact, economists 
argue that the net effect of unions in inflationary 
periods is to keep wages down. It is a very difficult 
kind of charge-to answer because if you agree, you 
have lost your membership, and if you disagree you 
have lost the argument. 

The simple fact is this. If you talk to one manu- 
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"When the parties are confronted with the Wage 
Stabilization Board which nationally publicizes week 
after week the kinds of settlements that are being 
made, there is virtually no leeway left either to the 
management or to the union as to what they will do. 
When the parties know that all they can get ap- 


proved is a certain amount, the tendency is to bar- 
gain that amount or to try to get an exception to 
that fixed amount. 

"We will see a very rapid increase in pattern bar- 
gaining and in industry-wide and multiplant bargain- 
ing unless we can find a way to get rid of controls." 


Mr. Brooks 


facturer and say, “You ought to keep your prices down 
because if you raise them you are going to cause 
inflation,” you know what he will say. “Is it my 
business to control the economy? I am in business. 
When we all get together, sure, then we will all keep 
them down, but not me.” The same thing is true with 
labor. The larger the labor organization the more it 
has to take into account the ultimate economic conse- 
quences of what it does. For that reason the CIO 
could be in favor of wage stabilization. I doubt that 
an individual unit in an individual plant could go to 
its membership and say, “We don’t think we ought to 
get a wage increase because it would be unstabilizing 
or inflationary.” The CIO, however, can say that 
because its people are consumers and it is large enough 
to look at their interests as consumers. 

One of the problems in an inflationary economy is 
that certain firms in certain industries make big 
profits. They are in favorable, strategic locations. 
The sky is virtually the limit. Now, when the sky is 
the limit for their prices, the sky is the limit for what 
they will pay in wages. An individual plant that is 
making a particular kind of steel useful to defense can, 
without controls, raise its prices and raise its wages. 
Industry-wide bargaining or pattern bargaining stops 
that because we are all geared to the tail end. To the 
extent that it has any effect, the larger the bargaining 
unit the less the inflationary effect. 


ARE PUBLIC UTILITIES A SPECIAL PROBLEM? 


QUESTION: Are we to understand that the dis- 
cussion today has not even remotely dealt with the 
problems of labor relationships in the utility indus- 
tries, railroads, and matters of that kind? It does not 
seem to me that they have been touched upon in the 
slightest degree today. 

MR. BROOKS: We did talk about utilities and 
especially Consolidated Edison in New York. There is 
no one in this world more sensitive than union leaders 
to the dangers and risks involved in shutting down, 
for any reason, a utility company or the railroads. The 
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implication that unions are not concerned with the 
public interest, that they don’t care, is completely 
against the facts. It always surprises me that people 
keep pressing these issues. If you want to talk about 
power, in one sense the Consolidated Edison local has 
more power, in my opinion, than the Steelworkers’ 
union. It could paralyze New York City in ten min- 
utes. Do you think it will? Do you think they don’t 
care? It is silly to talk about irresponsibility of the 
kind which is implied by some of the questions we 
have had about this unreasonable and unbounded 
power of labor. 

QUESTION: Isn’t the reason that the Consolidated 
Edison union does not call a strike because it knows 
that within a day or two its leaders would either be in 
jail or in a very, very tough spot and their control 
would be broken? 


MR. BROOKS: You could put it that way, if you 
want to. I would rather think, knowing some of them 
personally, that that is not the way it is. I think that 
they are just as much concerned that the babies get 
their milk as you are, sir. 


UNIONS AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


QUESTION: Do labor groups go into conferences 
with employers determined that they are going to 
keep in mind the public interest, and that they are 
going to make an honest and earnest effort to reach a 
contractual agreement so that strikes will not come 
about? 

MR. BROOKS: Speaking from my observation, I 
think I would be a little dishonest if I said that we 
keep the public interest constantly in mind. I think 
you would just brand me a phony if I said that at no 
stage in our negotiations do we make a settlement 
without thinking about how it is going to affect the 
consumers. I don’t think we do. I don’t think man- 
agement does. I think the thing is difficult enough 
already without adding that dimension to it. We have 
a basic devotion to the public interest in the sense 
that all responsible citizens do. 

We approach our negotiations with a desire to get a 
settlement. Most of the time we do get a settlement. 
Sometimes when we don’t, it is our fault, and some- 
times it is management’s fault. We should be as 
tolerant as we can of people who do not get settle- 
ments, because the circumstances sometimes have 
much more to do with the inability to get a settlement 
than does the relationship between the parties. I do 
not know how much statesmanship it would take to 
keep the textile industry peaceful at this point. I do 
not know whether it is conceivable to have that much 
statesmanship. The most important thing said here 
today was by Mr. Mugridge, and it is directly con- 
nected with this. There are many things far worse 
than strikes. 


MR. FELLER: If a union leader pulled a strike 


"We are going over about the same ground with 
regard to labor unionism and labor monopoly that 
we went over in the Nineties and the early part of | 


this century. Then we found industry controlling 
politics, entering into agreements to fix prices, and 
other conditions that monopolies always cause 
sooner or later.’ Mr. Gwinn 


that all his people did not want, he would infinitely | 
prejudice his position because all unions are essentially | 
democratic, even those that do not have the trappings | 
of democracy, in the sense that the leader is a leader | 
only so long as the people regard him as a leader. As | 
soon as that stops, he stops being a leader and he loses | 
his position. 

From the technical standpoint, there is often the | 
problem of persuading his membership that they have | 
to strike to uphold the union’s strength in bargaining. | 
The hope is always that in that way you establish a | 
sufficient showing of strength so the employer will | 
make the offer that is positively his highest offer—that | 
there isn’t a holding back—and that you will get an 
agreement. The threat of the strike is the thing that 
makes collective bargaining work on both sides. The / 
individual strike may be over a picayune thing, but | 


to show that that threat is there so that there can be | 


agreement next time, you exercise the right to strike. 
The classic example is the New Jersey bus operators. 
They had the right to strike and didn’t strike for | 
sixteen years. Then the lawmakers put a compulsory | 
arbitration statute on the book and the bus drivers 
have been having strikes ever since. 

MR. MUGRIDGE: Don’t discount the loyalty to 
and the respect for the union on the part of the mem- | 
bers. They are probably more loyal to the union | 
itself than they are to its leaders. That accounts pri- 
marily for Mr. Lewis’ strength. The discipline in the 
United Mine Workers is most effective. They have | 
had their ups and downs and they have great respect / 
for their union, and they will back it. J 

CHAIRMAN BROWN: May I add a footnote to | 
what Mr. Mugridge just said. One of my favorite 
quotations is from the introduction to a book written 
in 1929, in which the following statement appears: 
“The United Mine Workers are currently fighting a 
losing battle for existence.” 

MR. MILLING: A strike is a last resort. After 
every other means has been used, the strike is prac- 
tically the only weapon of the union. It is like the 
atomic bomb. You do not want to use it, but if 
necessity forces its use, you go ahead. A strike is like 
a war. Nobody wants it. Everybody suffers from it, 
but sometimes you must have it. 


- MR. STORY: Somebody must decide that the de- 
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| mands are reasonable. Let’s go back to the question 
_ that was asked a little while ago about inflation. Sup- 
_ pose the demands are considered too high by the em- 
ployer? He has to say no. The unions say, “We've got 
to have it.” There is an impasse and there is a strike. 
There is no measuring stick for what is really a fair 
wage. It is how much the union will take; how much 
they want to ask for. There are only three answers to 
a union which asks for things which are unreasonable 
and inflationary: (1) judicial bargaining—that is the 
recognition that the union should not ask for too much 
or it is going to be criticized by public opinion; 
_ (2) the balance of power theory, where the economic 
_ powers of the parties become more closely in balance, 
and as a result, the bargaining demands will be reason- 
ably made and reasonably met; and (8) strict govern- 
mental interference such as compulsory arbitration. 

In the final analysis, the reasonableness of the 
_ union’s demands and the reasonableness of the com- 
. pany’s attitude form the true basis for reaching an 

agreement. Now, where these two factors don’t co- 
exist, agreements are not reached. When strikes re- 
sult, then public opinion functions. It decides who is 
right and who is wrong. Somehow, public opinion 
always does manage to function in time. 


WHAT SHOULD CONTRACT COVER? 


QUESTION: I would like to quarrel with two of the 
_ members of the panel representing management, and 
_ with Mr. Feller. 
I grasp from them that they all, for perhaps differ- 
_ ent reasons, were very critical of having but one set 
of contractual conditions for all the plants represented 
_ in multiplant bargaining. That to me is based on the 
fallacious theory that all your working conditions are 
in your agreement. 
Mr. Story seems to feel that there are perhaps im- 
_ portant policy principles that he would want to see 
protected in the master contract or the group of 
agreements. Then there are other matters which he 
could leave to be settled at the local level. 
_ Mr. Mugridge said almost the same thing. 
__ Mr. Feller said the unions were happy to have quite 
a bit of freedom—in fact they were happy to have 
- complete freedom—to bargain differently and come to 
_ different agreements, and they were far happier where 
_ that situation existed. 


"What we are talking about when we discuss in- 
dustry-wide bargaining is something that may jeop- 
_ | ardize our economy. In reality we are not talking 


about industry-wide bargaining . . . but about con- 


: centrated power as a result of big unions and big 
| business. The problem is: Is this bigness a threat to 
our economy and to our life?'’ Mr. Mugridge 
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I wish they would comment and clear that point for 
me: what should be the coverage of the union con- 
tract? 

MR. STORY: My experience has been that basic 
things should be determined at the home office. For 
instance, we have plants that are referred to by the 
Secretary of Labor as Communist dominated. Union 
security for a Commie-dominated union is one thing 
we do not leave to local bargaining. But as to holi- 
days, for example, we leave that to local bargaining 
as one locality may have different holidays than an- 
other. What we do is to allow our local plant manage- 
ment as much autonomy as possible within the frame- 
work of broad company policy. 

MR. MUGRIDGE: Four years ago I was close to 
multiple bargaining involving two companies and 
twelve local unions. The international came in and 
said, “This year we're going to clean out all these local 
practices. We are coming out of here with a contract 
that covers everything. We’re fed up on all these local 
disputes.” They worked two weeks on that. At the 
end of about two weeks the president of the union 
came over and said, “You know we are in a hell of a 
mess and we cannot continue with bargaining unless 
you agree to tear up the records that were taken of all 
the things we talked about. Our people are saying, 
“You think you are going to take that away from us? 
We'll tell you you’re not!” 

MR. FELLER: The funny thing is that we are all 
in agreement here. The exact place to draw the line 
between the kind of things that are handled by local 
agreements and the kind of things that are handled by 
master agreements cannot be prescribed for one reason 
or another. It was said that there are certain things 
which are regarded as basic policy, which it is felt 
ought to be applied from the management side 
throughout the plants. The same thing goes for the 
union. There are certain benefits which we think 
should be contained in the major agreement because 
they are of general and broad application. Other 
things are written in local agreements, or not included 
at all. 


NARROWING OF THE SKILLED-UNSKILLED GAP 


QUESTION: I asked an old-time manager who had 
been managing a fairly large plant what was the rate 
paid the sweeper in the plant in 1907 and what was 
the rate paid the top toolmaker. The toolmaker, he 
told me, was paid around 50 cents an hour and the 
sweeper was paid around 7 to 9 cents an hour. This 
was back in 1907. 

What I am trying to say is that industry wage nego- 
tiations tend to force upon industry the same rate of 
increase for each job classification, which means 
eventually that the incentive for the individual is gone. 
That is, it is getting more and more difficult to get 
men to go into training to become toolmakers, or pre- 
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pare for other highly skilled jobs. I feel that some real 
effort should be made on the part of both management 
and unions to get the differentiations between the high 
skills and the low skills widened. 


MR. FELLER: This is a very real problem for 
unions as well as management. Speaking again about 
steel, we have a job classification program which we 
have jointly worked out. In the recent wage increase, 
for example, we got a 12.5-cent general wage increase, 
while 3.5 cents was used to increase the increment 
between job classes so as to maintain the percentage 
relationship between our skilled people and our basic 
labor rate. The percentage relationship today is about 
what it was when we established the job classification 
system. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: I think it should be noted, too, 
that unions do not do all these things. They do not 
necessarily set wages. We have been through a couple 
of long periods—we are in one now—of full employ- 
ment, and we are bidding for this labor. Also, there is 
the fact that the percentage of unskilled people today, 
in comparison to 1907, is much greater. When you 
start to bid for labor, it does not make any difference 
what labor it is, you automatically increase the price 
of labor. We are doing just that now. 


IS LOCAL BARGAINING BETTER? 


QUESTION: Mr. Feller, I believe you made the 
statement that your relationships in the steel industry 
were better with companies where the labor relations 
man at the local level reported primarily to the local 
management rather than somebody in a central posi- 
tion. Why is that? 


MR. FELLER: There is a causal relationship. It 
goes back to what is put in the contract. There are 
many things one does not put in the contract that 
become rules of policy. You cannot settle an agree- 
ment at a local level when it goes all the way back to 
the home office because the people at the top level 
start thinking about all the other places and fear the 
agreement will set a policy. The answer, then, is that 
it is not settled. Where labor relations are handled on 
a local level, only the particular situation and its con- 
sequences need be considered. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: It is advantageous, too, isn’t it, 
because it keeps the local union virile? 


"Nobody is worried when the Operative Potters 
Union signs an industry-wide agreement. They have 
had one for fifty years now. Nobody cares about 
that. On the other hand, if the Consolidated Edison 


local union in New York City were to strike, you 
would be just as much concerned about it as you 
would be about a coai strike." Mr. Brooks 


MR. FELLER: Yes, advantageous to us. 


QUESTION: I was wondering if that close relation- 
ship in a plant would not have the tendency to develop 
better communications and therefore, because of that, 
better labor relationships. I was wondering if that | 
might not be one of the reasons. 3 


MR. FELLER: That very well might be one. 


QUESTION: Mr. Mugridge, can you get a more 
intelligent approach to some basic problems from the 
international union than you can from the local union? 


MR. MUGRIDGE: I do not believe so. I find } 
throughout the country many wonderful local leaders | | 
whose intelligence in some cases I think is much great- | 
er than that of the national leaders. wg 


QUESTION: There is a productivity clause, for 
example, in the General Motors contract which is 
rather forward looking. Is that an illustration of what 
you can get through bargaining with an international 
as against a local? 


MR. MUGRIDGE: No. I think the productivity 
clause in the General Motors contract and in fact the | 
whole five-year contract was a very smart thing for | 
General Motors and for the public. It was negotiated 
because General Motors the previous year had courage | 
enough to take a good long strike and the union knew | 
that it was in a position where it had to accept some | 
things it probably did not want to accept. That is | 
one of the values of a strike. I think that industry | 
doesn’t have enough big strikes to equalize the }| 
strength of the employer as against that of the union. 


Management Bookshelf 


The Supervisor’s Role—Seven industrial relations directors | 
from the electric utility industry have joined forces in this 4 
presentation. Each has described the role of supervision in | 
a different area of work with people. Although written | 
with electric utilities in mind the material is sufficiently | 
general to be of interest to all those concerned with super- | 
visory problems. Featured in the November 17, 1952 issue 
of Electrical World. 


Executive Development—The subject is discussed compre- | 
hensively on the basis of the experience of the fifty firms | 
included in the author’s survey. This report outlines the | 
scope of a fairly comprehensive program, suggests a philos- | 
ophy for/it, and outlines means to accomplish the neces- | 
sary action. 

Companies already engaged in executive development | 
will be able to check their programs against the consensus — 
of the fifty organizations surveyed. Those who have not | 
yet begun may see what is considered necessary and im- | 
portant by others. By John W. Riegel, University of — 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1952, 369 pp. $6. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to November 15, 1952 


Increase 
Company 43 : 7 Remarks 
Worker! Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Chemicals and Allied Products =: 
Monsanto Chemical Company ...... WE 3% 6-15-52 750 New contract also grants paid sick leave plan to supplement group 
Everett, Mass. insurance benefits. Individual job rate adjustments, benefits, 
approved by WSB. Contract expires 6-15-53. (Int'l Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 
Springfield, Mass. WE $.01 hr. 10-19-52 1,500 Increment is quarterly cost-of-living adjustment under existing 
long-term contract. (IUE-CIO) 
Glidden Company ................. WE = $.03 hr. 6-19-52 25 Contract expiration brought increase. Prior to settlement, mini- 
Buena Park, Calif. mum wage rate was $1.31, first effective 8-26-51. Some increases, 
Vegetable Oil Division reclassifications subject to WSB approval. Automatic wage re- 
openings 12-18-52, 6-18-53, 12-15-53 in proportion to BLS index 
from 5-15-52. Contract expires 6-18-54. (Int'l Chemical Work- 
ers, AFL) 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment and 
; lies F 
set Aviation Corporation ........ WE See 8-11-52 See Following a 14-day stoppage, a general 4¢ an hour increase was 
Red Bank, N. J. Remarks Remarks granted 923 employees. Of these, 128 received a 5¢ skilled trade 
im increase, while 6144¢ was secured as inequity by 194 workers. 
Additional benefits granted increased vacation pay after 15 
years’ service. Increase and benefits subject to WSB approval. 
Wage reopening 8-12-53; contract indefinite unless reopened. 
(IUE-CIO) 
Ss $7 mo. 8-11-52 246 Benefits, conditions, same as above. (No union) 
Capehart-Farnsworth Company ..... WE See See 864 Effective 6-1-52 hourly rated employees received 5¢; 1-1-53 they 
ort Wayne, Ind. tad Remarks Remarks will receive an additional 4¢. Minimum hourly wage was $1.43. 
New contract also grants Good Friday as paid holiday, and 
improved insurance benefits with company paying for improve- 
ments. Fringe benefits received approval except for 214¢ cost- 
of-living clause; raise requires WSB approval. Union agreed to 
divisional seniority set-up. Wage reopening 6-1-53, 1-1-54; con- 
tract runs 2 years. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, ind.) 
Capitol Records, Inc. ............-- WE $.055 hr. 6-23-52 287 Raise subject to WSB approval. Previous hourly minimum was 
Seranton, Pa. average 85¢, effective 6-22-50. (Int'l Ass’n Machinists, AFL) 
General Electric Company ......... WE See 9-15-52 39,000 Raise came on anniversary date of continuing contract, granting 
Interstate Remarks approx. 2.5% on tandem arrangement, 2.6% as cost-of-living. Raise, 
and a more liberalized insurance benefit plan, are subject to 
WSB approval. Next reopening 3-15-53; contract expires 9-53; 
if not notified it becomes a continuing contract. (UERMWA, 
ind.) 
Hunter Fan & Ventilating Company.. WE 3.05 hr. 7-28-52 350 ‘First contract has provision for wage reopening 7-28-58. Previous 
Memphis, Tenn. hourly minimum was 90¢. Contract runs 2 years. (IUE-CIO) 
1, baehe. SS Un ets pice Rene ea ea WE $.12 hr. 9-10-52 4,700 Contract expiration was followed by 2 day work stoppage. Incre- 
Interstate average ment subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 9-10-53, con- 
tract runs 2 years. (IUE-CIO) 
The Magnavox Company .......... WE 8.07 hr. 6-1-52 950 Wage reopening in continuing contract also grants improvement 
Fort Wayne, Ind approx. in life and hospitalization insurance with all additions paid by 
company. Previously, hourly minimum was $1.30, effective 
1-1-52. Next wage reopening should have been 1-1-53, but 4¢ 
was agreed on during June negotiations. Contract expires 6-1-53. 
(UERMWA, ind.) 
S 5% 7-1-52 553 Converting percent notation to cash, $12.50 was minimum raise 
approx. per employee. Previous monthly minimum was $150, effective 
6-1-51. Same arrangement as above. (No union) 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation .. WE See 10-1-52 18,000 Raise ranged from 774-13¢ hourly. WSB approval required for 
Tacerstate pee ~Remarks portion of increment in excess of that permissible under existing 


self-governing regulations. (UERMWA, ind.) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to November 15, 1952—Continued 


Increase 


Cc of - Remarks 
acne Worker! Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 


Fabricated Metal Products : 
Aluminum Company of America .... WE See See 4,700 New contract dated 8-18-52 granted 10% increase 3-10-52, 4¢ an 
Interstate Remarks Remarks hour 7-1-52. Previously, hourly minimum was $1.22, effective 
10-2-50. Shorter periods required for 8 weeks’ vacation, increase 
in shift premiums, sickness, accident and hospital benefits, bonus 
class earnings, were among fringe benefits granted. WSB ap- 
proval received for wages and benefits. Wage reopening 8-18-53; 

contract tenure 1 year. (UAW-CIO) 


Detroit Brass & Malleable Works.... WE See 8-1-52 See New contract, following expiration of old one, grants hourly raise — | 
Detroit, Wyandotte, Mich. Remarks Remarks of 2¢ to 650 employees, varying amounts between 844¢-812¢ | 
to 100 skilled workers:-Other benefits: increased holiday pay | 
rate, vacation pay for 15-year employees; employees’ depend- 
ents health insurance paid for by firm. Entire package approved 
by WSB. Wage reopening on 60-day notice, contract tenure 
1 year. (UAW-CIO) 


Overmyer Mould Company ......... WE 8.05 hr. 9-1-52 246 New contract, following 6 day work stoppage, increased all pre- 
Interstate vailing base rates by 214¢ an hour. In addition, all listed 
minimum rates, journeymen and apprentices were increased by 

5¢ an hour. After application of the above, all prevailing base 

rates were increased 5%. Fringe benefits include 2 days off for 

death in family, 8rd week vacation for 15 years, shift differen- 

tial of 4¢ and 6¢, improved insurance privileges. Entire package 

subject to WSB approval, due to change in bargaining unit. 

Aen ends Ist Monday in Sept. ’53. (Flint Glass Workers, 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company .. WE 48.10 hr. 8-1-52 855 New contract also grants change in method of computing vacation 
Barberton, Ohio pay, double time for seventh consecutive day worked, 1 hour 
increase in call-in pay, company to pay for time lost in griev- 
ance meetings. Fringe benefits, 714¢ of increase require WSB 
approval. Contract runs 1 year. (District 50, UMW-ind.) 


United States Pipe and Foundry ..... § See See 45 Office employees benefited from Birmingham Molders’ Union — 
Birmingham Remarks Remarks settlement with firm. They received 6.68% raise 5-5-52, $8.50 a 
month 10-1-52. Also got three weeks’ vacation with pay for 
15 years’ continuous service. Raise and benefits subject to WSB 
approval. (No union) 


Food and Kindred Products 
San Francisco Bakery Employers Asso- 
CIBUION Biers Cevarseete armies siren ite WE 8.10 hr. 5-1-52 616 Employees also received 8 weeks’ vacation after 15 years, night . 

San Francisco, Calif. shift premiums increased 114¢ an hour (new hourly rates 15¢ 
6 to midnight, 23¢ midnight to 6 A.M.). Previous hourly mini- 
mum was $1.285 since 5-1-51. Entire package approved by 
WSB. Contract expires 5-1-58, (Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers’ Int’l Union, AFL) 


Furniture and Fixtures 
DeLuxe Metal Furniture Company... WE 8.10 hr. 8-18-52 140 Two day work stoppage after expiration of contract. Previous | 
Warren, Pa. hourly minimum was $1.225, in effect since 8-18-51. Half of | 
a subject to WSB approval. Contract expires 8-18-58, (UE, — | 

ind, 


Edison Wood Products Company .... WE See 9-1-52 See New contract grants 145 workers 4¢ hourly increase, 58 workers 
New London, Wis. Remarks Remarks 8¢, and 27 workers 2¢. Next wage reopening 1-1-58, contract 
. tenure 1 year. (United Furniture Workers, CIO) 
Leather and Leather Products 
Ohio Leather Company ............ WE = 8.06 hr. 6-24-52 456 Under new contract company assumes premium payment on life, 
Girard, O. accident, health and surgical insurance, and hospitalization, 


also 1 additional paid holiday. Earlier hourly minimum was 
$1.31, since 6-24-51. Approval required, granted for benefits, 
Wage reopening 6-24-58. Contract expires 6-24-54. (Int'l Fur 
& Leather Workers, ind.) 


Machinery (Except Electrical) 
American Monorail Company ...... . WE $.02 hr, 10-1-52 250 Increase granted in wage reopening. Previous hourly minimum 
Cleveland, O, was $1.89, in effect since 4-1-52. Wage reopening at any time. 
Contract tenure 1 year. (UERMWA, ind.) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to November 15, 1952—Continued 


Remarks 
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Increase 
Type 
Company fey 
Worker! Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Dexter Folder Company ........... WE 24% 6-1-52 280 
Pearl River, N. Y. 
iS) 24% 6-1-52 59 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp.... WE See 6-18-52 See 
Chicago, Ill. Remarks Remarks 
s $2.40 wk. 6-18-52 808 
McNally Pittsburg Manufacturing Co. WE $8.07 hr. 8-5-52 300 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
National Motor Bearing Company, Inc. WE $8.08 hr. 8-11-52 $50 
Redwood City, Calif. 
Paper and Allied Products 
Bemis Bag Company ........... ... WE 8.08 hr. 8-4-52 160 
Vancouver, Wash. approx. 
Brown Paper Industries Company ... WE  $.02 hr. 8-1-52 187 
Monroe, La. 
Chase Bag Company ........- narelsias WE 8.07 hr. See 160 
Toledo, O. Remarks 
Kieckhefer Container Company ..... WE 4% 8-18-52 115 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Morris Paper Mills ..............55 WE 8.02 hr. 8-26-52 600 
Tllinois 
Oxford Paper Company ............ WE‘ 8.04 hr 7-14-52 2,986 
Rumford, 3 Me. 
iS) 2.77% 7-14-52 $12 
Wall Paper Institute ............55. WE — $.016 hr. 9-1-52  $,000- 
Interstate - 8,500 
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WSB approval has been received for raise, and for some fringe 
benefits. Cost-of-living wage reopening 12-1-52; contract tenure 
1 year. (Int'l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 


Attia, same as above. (Office Employees’ Int’l Union, 
F 


Following contract expiration and 1 day work stoppage, 1,188 
employees received a 6¢ hourly increase. Of this group 265 
received an additional 5¢ an hour inequity adjustment. The 
number of paid unworked holidays was increased from 6 to 7, 
and the company agreed to pay for eye examinations, and 
prescription-built safety glasses. WSB approval pending for 
entire package. Contract expires 6-13-58. (IUE-CIO) 


(No union) 


First union contract after 9 week work stoppage also granted 6 
paid holidays, time and a half for Saturday when paid holiday 
fell within that work week. Previous hourly minimum was 
$1.05. Entire package subject to WSB approval. Contract runs 
2 years, reopening 8-4-58. (UAW-AFL) 


Settlement followed 1 week stoppage. Previous hourly minimum 
$1.44, effective 12-24-51. Fringe benefits granted 114¢ for job 
inequities, 542¢ pension. Increase and benefits subject to ap- 
proval. Automatic 4¢ increases 8-1-58, 8-1-54, 8-1-55. Contract 
expires 12-1-55. (UAW-CIO) 


New contract followed 114 day work stoppage. Previously, female 
workers’ minimum was $1.135, males’ $1.40, since 8-38-52. Com- 
pany also agreed to pay half the cost of group hospitalization 
and surgical insurance. Increase and fringe benefits subject to 
WSB approval. Wage reopening 2-1-53; contract expires 7-31-53. 
(Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


Previous hourly minimum was $1.15%4. Easter Sunday and 
Thanksgiving Day were granted as holidays, with the former 
subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening between 2-1 and 
$-1-58. Contract expires 8-1-53. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


After contract expiration, strike ran from 6-16-52 to 7-28-52. 
New contract signed 8-28-52, retroactive to 7-28-52. WSB 
approval required for 344¢ of raise. Contract expires 6-15-53. 
(United Textile Workers, CIO) 


New contract also includes Blue Cross Employee coverage, subject 
to WSB approval. Previous hourly minimum was $1.02, in effect 
since 12-15-50. Wage reopening in 6 months. Contract expires 
6-1-54, (Int’l Bro, of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL) 


Increase is cost-of-living arrangement plus contract expiration. 
Previous hourly minimum was $1.2614, first effective 2-26-52. 
Fringe benefits granted 4 weeks’ vacation after $0 years, 3 days’ 
funeral leave, subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 
9-26-58; contract tenure 1 year. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


New contract also grants 8 additional paid holidays (total now 
6), assumption by company of % premium cost for employees 
hospitalization insurance. Previous hourly minimum was $1.81, 
effective 1-1-52. Increase is cost-of-living type permissible under 
GWR 8. Fringe benefit approved. Wage reopening after 1-16-53, 
contract expires 7-16-58. (Dist. 50, UMWA, ind.) 


(No union) 


Increment, within cost-of-living formula, raised male workers’ 
minimum to $1.885 an hour, women to $1.11. Wage reopening 
$-1-58; contract expires 8-81-58. (United Wall Paper Craftsmen 
& Workers, AFL) 


De 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to November 15, 1952—Continued 


Increase 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 
6-17-52 410 
8-16-52 76 
See na. 
Remarks 
n.a 2,400 
7-1-52 1,800 
10-15-52 800 
8-1-52 150,000 
See 7,500 
Remarks 
9-1-52 1,400 
10-16-52 2650 
8-1-52 784 
8-15-52 16 
7-1-52 2,084 


Remarks 


New contract also grants change in differential rates from 0-5-8 
to 0-6-10 for 8 hour shift workers, from 0-0-5-8 to 0-0-10-11 
for 6 hour shift workers, all subject to WSB approval. Previous 
hourly minimum was $1.23, effective 12-16-51. One reopening 
permitted on 60 days’ notice. Contract expires 5-31-53. (Intl | 
Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL; Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite &~ 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


Previous monthly minimum for salaried employees was $150. 
(No union) 


New contract grants hourly increases on deferred schedule. 5¢ on 
6-29-52, 6-29-53-and 6-29-54. Contract tenure 3 years. (Dist. 
50, UMWA, ind.) 


Contract expiration and 11 week stoppage preceded adjustment. 
Previous hourly minimum was $1.31, effective 12-50. Raise 
comes to 1214¢ hourly, plus %2¢ job increment for each addi- 
tional job class. Shift premiums of 6¢ and 9¢ granted, 8 weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years, 6 paid holidays annually. Wage re- 
opening 5-1-53. Contract expires 6-30-54. (United Steelworkers, 
CIO) 


Previous weekly minimum, effective 11-15-50 was $38. (No union) 


Raise was preceded by wage reopening, new contract and 2 
month stoppage. Cost-of-living increment of 2¢ effective 9-1-52. 
Previous hourly minimum was $1.38, effective 9-29-50. New 
benefits granted 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 20 years, 
increased disability benefits. Entire package subject to WSB 
approval. Contract expires 10-15-53. (UAW-CIO) | 


Following 54 day work stoppage after contract expiration, com- 
pany gave from 12% to 28¢ an hour, plus 5¢ an hour in South. 
Earlier minimum was $1.31 an hour since 12-1-50, $1.21 in 
South. Also granted: 6 paid holidays, 3 weeks’ vacation for 
15 years service, 6¢-9¢ shift differentials. Raise, benefits ap- 
proved by WSB. Wage reopening 5-1-53; contract expires 
6-30-54. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


This group received 10.53% 3-1-52, 245% 7-26-52. Effective 
12-1-50, bi-weekly mimimum had been $93. (United Steel- | 
workers, CIO) 


New contract grants increased insurance, hospitalization, special 
services and vacation benefits. Raise, fringe benefits subject to 
WSB approval. Prior hourly minimum was $1.11, effective 
9-17-51. Cost-of-living wage reopening 3-1-53, contract tenure 
1 year. (Federal Labor Union, AFL) 


Raise grants $20 a month to employees subject to overtime, 9% 
to those who are not. Previous monthly minimum was $150, in 
effect since 10-1-51. (Hotel & Restaurant Employees, AFL) 


Two-day work stoppage followed contract expiration. Graduated 
adjustments in vacation plan were granted, plus 1 additional 
holiday. Raise permitted under GWR 8, benefits subject to 
WSB approval. Contract expires 7-31-53. (IUE-CIO) 


This cost-of-living adjustment, result of a wage reopening, also 
granted employees hospital, surgical and term life insurance 
benefits. Previous hourly minimum was 85¢. Fringe benefits 
approved by WSB. Contract runs 1 year. 


Increase came after expiration of old contract. Previous hourly 
minimum was $1.0244. Insurance, liberalized sick leave, hospi- 
talization and surgical benefits were also granted. Raise and 
benefits subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 1-1-53; 
contract runs 2 years. (Utility Workers, CIO) 


ne 
a Workert Amount 
Wausau Paper Mills ............... WE 8.01 hr. 
Brokaw, Wis. 
Ss 1% 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation.. WE  $.05 hr. 
Primary Metal Products 
Acme Steel Company .............. WE See 
Chicago, Il. Remarks 
+) 944% 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. ...... WE 3.04 hr. 
Detroit, Mich. 
U.S. Steel Corporation ............ WE See 
Interstate Remarks 
rs) See 
Remarks 
Professional Scientific and Controlling 
Instruments 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company WE  $.12 hr. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
tS) See 
Remarks 
Metric Metal Works ............... WE _—$.04 hr. 
Erie, Pa. 
Projection Optics Company ........ WE _ $.02 hr. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Utiity 
Ohio Edison Company ............. WE 3.1151 hr. 
Akron, O. i 
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Company 


Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co.. WE $3.432 wk. 


North Calif., Nev. 


Type 


0 
Worker! Amount 


Remarks 


Texas Gas Transmission Company .. 


Fairbanks, La. 


WE 


iS} 


Union Electrical Company of Missouri WE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rubber and Allied Products 


Armstrong Rubber Company ....... 
New Haven, Conn. 


Increase 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 
8-38-52 11,141 
average 
$.15 hr. 7-1-52 See 
Remarks 
9% 7-1-52 49 
approx. 
See 7-1-52 See 
Remarks Remarks 
1% 7-1-52 1,219 
$.10 br 8-18-52 644 
See SeeRe- 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company WE _ $.10 hr. 


Interstate 


Gates Rubber Company 


Denver, Col. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Mohawk Rubber Company ........- 


Akron, O. 


Seiberling Rubber Company .......-. 


Barberton, Carey, O 


DECEMBER, 


1952 


WE 


WE 


See 


Remarks 
$.10 hr, 


5% 
$.10 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


See 
Remarks 


Remarks marks 


8-1-52 


8-14-52 


8-14-52 
8-13-52 


8-18-52 


8-8-52 


8-1-52 


5,191 


3,500 


2,500 
2,002 


806 


1,640 


865 


Severance pay increased for short-service employees, wage differ- 
ential for Christmas and New Year’s Eve work increased. Latter 
approved by WSB as well as raise. Contract expires 8-2-53. 
(Communications Workers, CIO) 


New contract also grants minor fringe benefits. Prior to settlement, 
hourly minimum was $1, effective 12-5-50. Raise and benefits 
subject to WSB approval. Contract tenure 1 year. Of 976 em- 
ployees, 411 are union members. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Previously monthly minimum was $150, in effect since 5-1-50. 
(No union) 


Settlement, result of a wage reopening, granted 1142¢ an hour 
to 1,173 power plant employees, of which 6¢ is subject to WSB 
approval. Previous minimum was $1.45 an hour, effective 7-1-51. 
A 7%, hourly increase was granted 1,432 outdoor employees, 
whose previous minimum was $1.385 an hour, effective 7-1-51. 
Same raise was given 50 employees in the Mound Plant, where 
the previous hourly minimum was $1.44 since 7-1-51. WSB 
approval is required for 4% of the raise. Permission granted 
for doubling the 40-day sick-leave maximum for power plant 
employees. Contract expires 6-30-53. (Int'l Union of Operating 
Engineers, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; Allied 
Crafts, AFL) 


Contract expires 6-80-53. (Int'l Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Wage reopener in continuing contract received WSB approval 
10-27-52. Previous minimum $1.36 an hour, effective 8-27-51. 
Contract expires 4-30-58. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & 
Plastic Workers, CIO) 


New contract grants raise, effective 8-18-52, to 25,356 union 
members, and to 1,386 nonunion factory employees, whose pre- 
vious minimum was 98¢ as of 8-I-51. Effective 8-1-52, 135 
nonunion office employees, whose hourly minimum since 8-1-51 
was 84¢, also received the raise. Fringe benefits granted were: 
changed hourly schedules, vacation arrangements. WSB ap- 
proval pending for entire package. Wage reopening on 30 days’ 
written notice, negotiations to begin within 10 days thereafter. 
Contract subject to cancellation upon 30 days’ written notice 
on or after 6-10-54. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 


Raise granted 5% or $17 a month. Previous monthly minimum 
was $145, effective 8-1-51. (No union) 


Increment granted on wage reopening of continuing contract. 
Approved by WSB as tandem arrangement. (United Rubber, 
Cork, Plastic & Linoleum Workers, CIO) 


Same as above. (No union) 


Raise is tandem adjustment in wage reopening. 30 of total num- 
ber employees not involved in bargaining unit. WSB approval 
received 10-20-52. Wage reopening on 30-day notice by either 
party, 60-day notice to start negotiations. Contract expires 
3-1-53. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers, 
CIO) 


Increase came in wage reopening previously agreed on in con- 
tract. Prior to settlement, hourly minimum was $1.05, effective 
4-8-50. Raise subject to WSB approval. Contract expires 4-7-53. 
(United Rubber, Cork, Plastic & Linoleum Workers, CIO) 


Increase came in wage reopening in still-continuing contract. Next 
reopening anytime on 60-day notice. Contract expires 9-1-53. 
(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 


Raise is either $17 a month or 5%. (No union) 
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7 Increase 
Company e" Remarks 
Worker! Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
United States Rubber Company ..... WE 8.10 hr. 8-11-52 $8,257 Increment followed wage reopening. Half of total was permissible 

Interstate under GWR 8, remainder approved by WSB. Reopening on 
80 days’ notice. Contract expires 8-81-58. (United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 

Stone, Clay and Glass Products a 
Federal Glass Company ............ WE 8.10 hr. 9-1-52 900 Following contract expiration, work stoppage lasted from Sept. | 

Columbus, O. 5-11, 1952. Earlier hourly minimum was $1.24 for men, $1.164%4 
for women, effective 9-1-51. New benefits grant 8 weeks’ vaca- | 
tion after 15 years, and 1¢ increase in firm’s contribution to | 
insurance payments. Fringe benefits, and 6¢ of raise subject to | 
Ye) approval. Contract runs 1 year. (Flint Glass Workers, 
AFL 

Kimble Glass Company ............ WE 4.10 hr. 9-1-52 852 Following 6-day work stoppage, increment was granted, as well | 

Muncie, Ind. as 4¢ and 6¢ shift differentials, $ weeks’ vacation after 15 
years’ service, 2 days off with pay for death in family, improved 
group insurance. Prior to settlement, hourly minimum was 
#1.80, effective 9-4-51. Fringe benefits and 544¢ of increase 
subject to WSB approval. Contract expires 9-6-58. (Flint Glass 
Workers, AFL) 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company ...... WE 8.10 hr. 9-1-52 1,048 Contract expired Ist Monday in September, followed by 6 day 

Toledo, O. work stoppage. In addition to raise, fringe benefits granted 

Libbey Glass Division were: increased vacation pay to employees with 15 years’ 
service, shift differential of 4¢ and 6¢, payment for 2 days’ 
absence for death in immediate family, holiday pay for holiday 
in vacation period, increased benefits in group insurance plan. 
Fringe benefits, 6¢ of raise, subject to WSB approval. Contract 
runs 1 year. (Flint Glass Workers, AFL) | 

Universal-Rundle Corporation ...... WE 8.07 hr. 8-26-52 880 Wage reopening granted raise, 8 weeks’ vacation after 15 instead 

New Castle, Pa, of 20 years’ service. Previous hourly rate $1.415. Next reopen- 
ing 8-26-58, contract tenure 1 year. (Nat'l Bro. of Operative 
Potters, AFL) 

Redlands, Calif. WE 8.07 hr. 6-16-52 178 Wage reopening granted raise, 8 weeks’ vacation after 15 instead 
of 20 years’ service. Previous hourly rate $1.525. Next re- 
opening 6-16-58; contract runs 1 year. (Nat’l Bro. of Operative 
Potters, AFL) 

Textile Mill Products 
Armstrong Cork Company ......... WE 8.058 hr. 9-26-52 210 New contracts signed after previous contracts expired. Previous 
Camden, N. J. hourly minimum $1.89, effective 12-7-51. Under new plan com- 


pen. to pay premiums for group life, health, accident and 
ospital benefits insurance; 2 weeks’ vacation after 8 instead of 
5 years. All increases and benefits subject to WSB approval. 
First wage reopening 4-1-58, second opening before contract 
expires 8-26-54, (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 


Gloucester, N. J. WE 8.058 hr. 9-12-52 67° Previous minimum $1.85 an hour, effective 12-7-51. Under new 
plan company pays premium for group life, health, accident 


and hospital benefits insurance. Increase and fringe benefits 
subject to WSB approval. Reopening 6-1-58, negotiating @nd 


opening; contract expires 9-80-54. (United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 


Fulton, N. Y. WE 8.05 hr. 8-15-52 871 New agreements come in wake of contract expiration. Prior hourly 
minimum was $1.82, effective 12-8-51. Fri benefits grant 
longer vacations, increased holiday and weekend pe WSB 
approval granted for 8¢ of raise, 2¢ and fringe benefits subject 
to approval. Wage reopening 6-15-58, 12-15-58; contract termi- 
nates 8-15-54. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


Lancaster, Pa. WE = 8.05 hr. 8-28-52 8,627 Previous hourly minimum $1.81 effective 192-8-51. Under new 
contract, company will pay premiums for group life, health, 
accident and hospital benefits insurance, @ weeks’ vacation 
period after 8, rather than 5, years; increase night shift differen- 
tial from 9¢ to 10¢ and average earnings rather than 
straight time for paid holidays. Increase and benefits subject 
to WSB approval. Wage Delesey§ 5-1-58, 2-1-54; contract 
expires 11-1-54, (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 
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Increase 
Type * 
| Company of 2 cars Remarks 
| Worker! Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company ......... WE 5% 8-18-52 390 Previous hourly minimum 89¢, effective 11-12-51. Contract runs 
St. Louis, Mo. approx. through 8-19-58, (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation WE  $.04 hr. 10-16-52 na. Raise is an annual improvement factor in a continuing contract, 
Columbus, O. independent of escalator clause. Contract expires 10-16-53. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

The Landers Corporation .......... WE See See na, Firm granted two raises: 8¢ an hour cost-of-living 7-28-52, 5¢ an 
Toledo, O. Remarks Remarks hour annual improvement 9-1-52. Contract expires 8-31-58. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Incorporated.. WE $.11 hr. 8-1-52 180 Increment came as part of wage reopening in continuing contract. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. Previous hourly minimum $1.17, effective 7-2-61. WSB ap- 
proval received 9-16-52. Wage reopening 1-1-53; contract ex- 
pires 6-1-53. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

s See 3-1-52 28 Salaried employees received hourly raise on basis of 40-hour 
Remarks week. (No union) 
Transportation 

- ‘Missouri-Pacific Transportation Co... WE See 10-1-52 256 New contract grants $.004 increase per bus mile, also $1 daily 
j St. Louis, Mo. Remarks differential for suburban service, 5¢ extra for each U.S. mail 
pouch carried, 20 miles per hour delay en route permitted, in- 
crease in tire changing allowance. Previous minimum for first 
year drivers was %.054 per bus mile. Part of increase which 
exceeds cost-of-living allowance subject to WSB approval, as 
are all benefits. Contract runs 1 year. (Bro. of Railroad Train- 

men for Motor Coach Operators, ind.) 
San Antonio Transit Company ..... WE See 7-1-52 See Settlement granted 11¢ an hour to 107 skilled mechanics, while 

San Antonio, Tex. Remarks Remarks 608 bus operators and others received 10¢ an hour. Since 
71-51, skilled mechanics received hourly minimum of $1.56, 
bus operators and others $1.40. Three weeks’ vacation now 
granted after 25, instead of 80 years. Skilled mechanics category 
needs WSB approval for 344¢ of raise, bus operators and others 
for 21%4¢. Contract expires 6-80-58. (Amalgamated Ass’n of 
Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 

s 6.21% 7-1-52 189 Same benefit for general employees. (No union) 
Transportation Equipment ae: k j 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co,.... WE See 8-20-52 445 Hourly shift differentials granted 5¢ to second, 8¢ to third, plus 

Terre Haute, Ind. Remarks a general 10¢ increase added to all hourly rates. Previous hourly 
minimum was $1.28 (including 19¢ cost-of-living adjustment) , 
effective 7-1-52. Subject to WSB approval. Contract tenure 8 
years. (UAW-CIO) 

iS) $17.30 na. 55 (No union) 
month 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation WE See 1-24-52 250 New contract granted 17¢ hourly to employees whose earnings 

Eddystone, Pa. | Remarks were over $1.78, 20¢ to those who earned less. Previous hourly 

minimum was $1.86, since 1-24-51. Employees were also granted 
group insurance plan paid for in full by company, 8 weeks’ 
vacation after 15 instead of 25 years, and payment for holidays 
as such regardless of day on which holiday falls. WSB approval 
ending for entire package. Contract runs 1 year. (Int’ Bro. 
lectrical Workers, AFL) 

WE See 9-16-52 7,028 Hourly increase is greater of either 10% or 1244¢. Previous mini- 
Remarks mum was #1.235, effective 1-24-51. Employees received im- 
proved group insurance plan with entire cost borne by company, 
8 weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 25 years, and payment 
for holidays regardless of day on which holiday falls. Raise 
approved by WSB, fringe benefits pending. Wage repent 

9-10-58; contract tenure 2 years. (United Steelworkers, C 0) 
) See 2-16-52 911 Increments, fringe benefits same as above. Previous hourly mini- 

Remarks mum 1.048, effective 1-24-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Fruehauf Trailer Company ......... WE = 8.08 hr. 6-29-52 @5 Previous hourly minimum was 61.74, effective 6-29-51. WSB 
Phoenix, Ariz. approval required for raise. Wage reopening 6-28-58, contract 


expires 6-28-54. (IAM-AFL) 


ra 
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Increase 
Type 
Company of 
Worker! Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
International Harvester ............ WE ~ $.04 br. 3-38-52 71 
Milwaukee, Ore. 
Ss See $-1-52 45 
; Remarks 
North American Aviation .......... WE 3.10 hr. 4-28-52 38,200 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Columbus, O. 
iS) 6% 4-28-52 6,700 
Miscellaneous 
Gimibel’ Bros. eis ets cease Ga WE See See SeeRe- 
New York, N. Y. Remarks Remarks marks 
McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated. WE $16 mo. 3-26-52 29 
Fresno, Calif. approx. 
Minneapolis Iron Store ............. WE _~  $.05 hr. 1-1-52 60 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
n.a., not available. 


Remarka 


First labor contract. Effective 8-15-51, minimum hourly wage was 
$1.72. Raise preceded by 54-day work stoppage. Firm also 
granted three 30-day steps in automatic progression, waived 
1951 attendance requirements for 1952 vacation qualification. 
WSB approval pending for 4¢ area inequity pay, fringe benefits. 
Contract expires 8-23-55. (UAW-CIO) % 


Salaried employees whose monthly minimum was $1.70 since 
8-15-51 received either 3% or 4¢ an hour minimum. (No union) 


Raise is part of wage reopening in continuing contract which 
terminates 10-22-53. Minimum effective 10-24-50 was $1.19 
plus 14¢ cost of living. Half of increase approved under GWR 6 
sec. 1, half under GWR 6 sec. 4. (UAW-CIO) 


No WSB approval required. Previous monthly minimum was 
$315 effective 10-24-50, plus $24.25 cost of living. (No union) 


Contract signed 8-15-52 gave 2,452 employees $3 increase, effec- 
tive 3-3-52, added $2 progression rates affecting 641 workers, 
effective 6-2-52. Fringe benefit approved by WSB, granted 
additional 244% for general medical care. Wage reopening 
3-1-53 and 3-1-54; contract terminates 2-28-55. (Distributive, 
Processing and Office Workers, ind.) 


Settlement brought about after contract expiration. Contract 
expires 3-26-53. (Office Employees’ Int’l Union, AFL) 


Settlement is part of a new contract, which expires 1-25-53. 
(Office Employees’ Intl Union, AFL) 


